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"There is no housing shortage"... 


To Better All Types of Public 


Administrative Practice in Housing — 
Toward the Objective of Adequate 


Housing for the Entire’ People 








this is a new battle cry—a patented, copyrighted, and guaranteed fast-colot 
product invented especially for purposes of getting rent controls removed 
in a hurry. 

There is only one thing the matter with the slogan—and one of the 
gentlemen who is most proud of having sponsored it, acknowledges what 
this weakness is: he says that when he sets out to prove that there is no 
housing shortage, “people’s faces show amazement”—they don’t believe 
him! 

Which seems a perfectly sensible reaction, in view of what anyone can 
see for himself to be the housing state of the nation—or can read in the 
want ads—or can hear from his friends—or can find out from the United 
States Bureau of the Census. 

Space is not available here to trace the complicated reasoning that is 
used to reach the conclusion that there is no housing shortage—but, basically, 
those who sponsor it also sponsor a national policy that the way to meet 
the housing problem is to force more overcrowding; is to provide low- and 
middle-income family housing via the “hand-me-down” theory that has 
contributed so magnificently to our slums and blighted areas; is to give 
the go-ahead signal for the construction of high-cost housing; is to ignore, 
in short, all the lessons of the boom-and-bust era that followed the last 
world war. 

And, of course, if the “there-is-no-housing-shortage” theorists succeed 
in their effort to dictate the national housing policy, it is quite possible that 
we won't have a housing shortage: we shall have the good old days of the 
30’s back again, with a comfortable vacancy rate . . . and three generations 
of a family crowded into one apartment. We shall have some more of the 
good old days of slums and ghettoes and mortgage foreclosures and all the 
other pleasant manifestations of a housing policy that sees no further than 
the ready market of today. 

This kind of gloomy prediction may seem unwarranted to those who 
advocate a small 10 or 15 per cent across-the-board rent increase and it can 
be granted that such a rise might very well be justified and in perfectly 
good order . . . ten months from now. But if the increase goes through 
now, it will be a definite indication that the nation does not know what its 
housing problem is and is not prepared to meet it. There is an over 
whelming need for rental housing—at $50 and under rentals. Moving in 
on this need, at this time, is the most important contribution that can be 
made to the housing needs of the nation. To increase rentals, no matter 
at what rate, in the face of this need is to demonstrate an appalling lack 
of understanding of our problem and is a sure sign that other, more funda- 


mental, provisions to meet the problem are not going to be forthcoming. 
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Coleman Woodbury Appointed 
NAHO Executive Director 


NAHO President E. W. Blum announces Mr. 


Woodbury’s appointment in the following 


message to the Association's membership— 











It is with pleasure that I inform the 
members of the National Association 
of Housing Officials that at the meet 
ing of the Board ot Governors held 
in Washington on Friday, February 
14, Mr. Coleman Woodbury was 
elected Executive Director of the As 
sociation. 


As you were notihed in the Decem 
ber issue of the JouRNAL oF Hovusine, 
the requirements of this position and 
the qualifications of candidates for it, 
were examined by a committee of three 

the NAHO Personnel Committee, 
consisting of Herbert Emmerich, chair 
man (Director ot Public Administra 
tion Clearing House and _ formerly 
Commissioner of FPHA); Miss Eliza 
beth Wood (Executive Secretary of the 
Chicago Housing Authority); and Mr. 
Philip M. Klutznick (President of 
American Community Builders, Inc., 
and formerly Commissioner of FPHA), 
with the President of the Association 
serving in an ex officio capacity. The 
action of the Board of Governors in 
electing Mr. Woodbury was taken on 
the basis of the unanimous recom 
mendation of this Committee, which 
had been at work since the December 
3 meeting of the Board, at which time 
its appointment was authorized. The 
Committee held numerous meetings to 
examine the qualifications of candi 
dates and to receive suggestions from 
members of NAHO, made as a result 
of the announcement in the December 
issue of the JouRNAL. 


The Committee expressed the view 
that the existing situation in American 
housing placed on NAHO a responsi 
bility to supply leadership of the high 
est quality, presenting it with the op 
portunity to enhance the prestige of 
the Association by the type of execu 
tive director it selected. The Commit 
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tee felt that the executive director must 
be able not only to work with the 
officials in housing at local, state, and 
federal levels but with a great variety 
ot organizations and groups, including 
foundations, organizations of publi 
officials, and research institutions. 

After examining the qualifications of 
the various candidates who were avail 
able, the Committee came to the con 
clusion that Coleman Woodbury was 
the best qualified to contribute to the 
reputation and to the creative work of 
the organization. 


Biographical Data 

Many of you need no introduction 
to Coleman Woodbury, who was th 
Executive Director of the 
trom 1934 to 1942. Before coming to 
NAHO, Mr. Woodbury had been sex 
retary of the Illinois State Housing 
Board and its predecessor, the Illinois 


\ssociation 


Housing Commission. He had been a 
member of the Social Science Research 
Gommittee of the University of Chi 
cago and of the Institute for Land 
Economics of Northwestern University, 
where he was also an assistant profes 
sor of economics While acting as 
NAHO’s Director, Mr. Woodbury also 
served as vice-chairman of the Chicago 
Housing Authority, as a member of 
the executive committee of the Inter 
national Federation tor Housing and 
Town Planning, and as consultant for 
numerous federal housing agencies 
He had been a Rhodes scholar, with a 
distinguished background in the held 
of land economics and planning. 

After leaving NAHO in 1942, Mr. 
Woodbury became Assistant Adminis 
trator in the National Housing Agency 
in Washington, where he remained 
during the critical war and postwar 
period, both under Mr. John B. Bland 
ford, Jr.'s administration and then 


Mr. Wil 
son W. Wyatt, until the early summer 


under the administration o 


of 1946. Since then he has been at the 
University of Wisconsin at Madison as 
visiting professor of housing, under a 


Rocketeller Foundation grant 


The Committee Recommendation 

In recommending Mr. Woodbury to 
the Board of Governors, the Commit 
Tee stated: 

“The Committee is impressed by his 


genuine appreciation for the need o 


leadership in the held at this time and 
1s persuaded that he would be willing 
to resume the work with the Associa 
tion with enthusiasm and conviction 
The Committee is also convinced that 
he would give the work the same un 
tiring and selfless devotion that he did 
in the years in which he labored to 
establish NAHO. , . His work at 
NAHO, with the Chicago Housing 
National 


Housing Agency, as well as with the 


Authority, and with the 


Illinois State Board of Housing in its 
early days, has given him a unique 
experience at all levels. His mental 
equipment and his familiarity with 
housing economics and planning; his 
acquaintance and standing with the 
foundations, universities, and with all 
groups in the field are unrivalled. 

The Committee, above all, had vividly 
in mind his historic contributions of 
a pioneering nature in the development 
of a national housing program 1n the 
United States and particularly his work 
in the creation of local housing au 
thorities and his efforts to further their 
status and prestige. The Committee is 
persuaded of Mr. Woodbury’s abiding 
devotion to the public housing pro 
gram and his profound understanding 
of the increasing significance of the 


(Continued on page 28) 
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role of the local housing authority in 
the solution of the nation’s housing 
ills.” 

I particularly want to quote the fol- 
lowing paragraph from a letter I re- 
ceived from Philip Klutznick, a mem- 
ber of the Committee, 
Woodbury’s selection: 

“I first came in contact with Cole 
man Woodbury shortly after the pass- 
age of the United States Housing Act. 
Not too long thereafter, at his insis- 
tence, | became secretary of the Federal- 
Local Relations Committee. I had 
occasion to work intimately with him 
in this capacity during the early days 
when the whole concept of public 
housing and the position of the local 
authority were being molded. As | 
look at it now, many of us are inclined 
to take for granted many of the 
achievements in the clarification of this 
relationship. [I remember attending 
several meetings with Coleman and 
federal officials in which his voice 
achieved so much for the dignity and 
position of the local housing authority 
that | wonder now where we might 
be except for him.” 


To Begin in March 


Mr. Woodbury will assume his 
duties as Executive Director at the 
Chicago headquarters on March 15. 
It is expected that Mr. Raymond E. 
Nelson, who since Hugh Pomeroy’s 
resignation has been acting as Execu 
tive Director, will remain for the time 
being as Associate Director. 

The officers and Governors of 
NAHO are pleased to welcome Mr. 
Woodbury back to the organization 
he did so much to create and have 
expressed their thanks to the Commit 
tee for the diligent work it did in 
connection with the sifting of candi 
dates and in persuading Mr. Woodbury 
to accept this position. I ask all the 
members of NAHO to give Mr. Wood 
bury their full cooperation in the work 
of the Association in making its great- 
est contribution in these difficult times 
to America’s number one problem, that 
of adequately housing its people. 

Ervin W. Bium, 
President of NAHO 


| 


endorsing 





Annual Meeting— 
NATIONAL PUBLIC 
HOUSING CONFERENCE 
March 10-11-12 
Chicago—Palmer House 


NAHO’s Board of Governors 
passed a resolution on February 
14, urging NAHO membership 
| attendance at the National Pub- 
lic Housing Conference meeting. 
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ALLEGHENY COUNTY 
LHA Asks to Purchase War Housing 


County commissioners last month 
approved a request of the Allegheny 
County (Pennsylvania) Housing Au- 
thority to purchase fourteen permanent 
Lanham Act. developments for low 
rent use. FPHA Region II officials 
have already indicated their approval 
of the plan and Authority Chairman 
Edward J. Leonard will also put the 
question up to the individual town- 
ships and boroughs in which the de 
velopments are located. Before any 
final arrangements can be made, of 
course, approval of Congress will also 
have to be obtained. 

The fourteen developments, aggre- 
gating 4245 units of war housing, are 
in the localities of Robinson, Turtle 
Creek, Munhall, Clairton, Shaler, 
Stowe, Dravosburg, North Braddock, 
Scott, West Mifflin, and Harrison. 


LOS ANGELES 
200 Organizations Jain for Action 

Nearly two hundred organizations— 
representing veterans, labor, housing, 
religious, and civic groups—were repre- 
sented at a housing action conference 
sponsored by the Los Angeles Citizens’ 
Housing Council on January 18. Pur- 
pose of the meeting was to formulate 
a program to combat the city’s housing 
shortage. Delegates first met in three 
panel groups, each one set up to tackle 
one phase of the program, and then 
joined together to adopt the full three- 
part program and to hear the principal 
speaker of the meeting, Congresswo- 
man Helen Gahagan Douglas, who 
outlined her proposed bill for direct 
federal aid for construction of moder- 
ate-rental housing for veterans. (Fur- 
ther details on the bill are noted in 
the Washington Summary, page 37.) 

The final program adopted by the 
conference called for (1) rigid con- 
struction controls, including a 100 per 
cent priorities system, with strict en- 
forcement at all three levels of govern- 
ment; (2) passage of the Wagner 
Ellender-Taft bill and a state-aided pro- 
gram of low-rent housing and urban 
redevelopment; (3) recognition of the 
acute housing needs of minority groups 
and elimination of racial segregation 
and restrictive covenants. 

The Los Angeles Citizens’ Housing 
Council was established in 1939 and 
was recently reactivated under the 
leadership of Monsignor Thomas J. 
O'Dwyer, pioneer Los Angeles houser, 
as President, and Shirley Adelson Sie- 
gel, former Executive Director of the 


Citizens’ Housing Council of New 
York, as Executive Director. The first 
issue of the Council’s new newsletter, 
the Bulletin, was issued on January 


18, the day of the action conference. 


BALTIMORE 
Housing Inspection Force Increased 

Enlargement of the housing law en 
forcement program of Baltimore’s 
Health Department is provided in the 
city’s 1947 budget. Six inspectors and 
three clerical workers have been added 
to the Division of Housing in the 
Health Department and provision 1s 
also reported for additional inspectors 
in the office of the Buildings Engineer 
for assignment to work with the 
Health Department. The Citizens 
Planning and Housing Association of 
Baltimore reports that the increased 
appropriation was the result of a citi- 
zen drive for housing law enforcement. 
DENVER 
Housing Shortage at its Worst 

The seventeenth annual survey of 
Denver real estate, as of September 
1946, concludes “that the housing 
shortage is more severe today than at 
any time during the past sixteen years. 
The shortage is most acute among 
rental properties.” Although the in- 
ventory of dwelling units in the city 
increased by almost 2000 units during 
the year ending September, vacancies 
remained substantially the same (0.2 
per cent), and the amount of doubling 
up was greater than at any time since 
the survey was started in 1930. 

The survey was prepared for the 
Denver Board of Realtors by the Bu 
reau of Business and Social Research 
of the University of Denver. 


PITTSBURGH 
“Human Needs” of Residents Studied 
What has been described as an un- 
precedented survey in the field of 
planned housing is under way in Pitts- 
burgh to determine some of the “hu- 
man needs” of residents of large-scale 
housing developments. Jointly spon- 
sored by the Lavanburg Foundation 
and the Columbia University Bureau 
of Applied Social Research, the survey 
is centering on the residents of Addi- 
son Terrace, an 802-family low-rent 
development of the Housing Authority 
of the City of Pittsburgh. Interracial 
relations, the relative needs of various 
age groups, factors necessary to insure 
reasonable privacy, and the changes in 
degree of civic participation are some 
of the questions the survey staff is con- 
sidering. Results of the study will be 
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made available nationally to both pub 
lic and private organizations as a guide 
tor tormulating realistic large-scale 
housing programs. 

Purpose of the project has been sum 
marized by Dr. Robert K. Merton of 
Columbia, as follows: “Real progress 
in the housing field is achieved by in 
quiring: Which methods produce the 
greatest success? Considerable knowl 
edge of the architectural and economic 
aspects of housing has been gathered 
into working form by such analysis. 
Sull absent from the record is sufh 
cient knowledge of that important ele 
ment for which housing is designed 
the people and their human needs.” 

Patricia Salter, research associate of 
the Bureau ot Applied Social Research, 
is directing the survey, heading a staff 
ot research workers both from Colum- 
bia and from the Pittsburgh area. 
SEATTLE 
Survey of Resident Interests 

To discover what types of commu 
nity programs are of most interest to 
the residents of Rainier Vista Homes 

a permanent Lanham Act develop 
ment of the Seattle Housing Authority 

Manager Mrs. M. C. Henderson has 
recently undertaken a house-to-house 
survey of 367 families living there. 
Results of the survey, reported in the 
Seattle Housing Authority news letter, 
indicate that tenants are most interested 
in sewing, woodworking, dancing, and 
bridge classes. 

NEWARK 
Cost of Slums Measured 

Newark, New Jersey, is spending 
over $14 million per year to maintain 
its slums, according to a recent study 
by Jay Rumney and Sara Shuman of 
the Housing Authority of the City of 
Newark. Based on a comparison of 
municipal expenditures and revenues 
as between a small slum area and a 
good residential section, the report 
points out that part of the $14 million 
would still remain as a city expense 
even if the slums were rehabilitated, 
since all but high-rent areas cost the 
city somewhat more than they yield 
in revenues. But, it points out, “there 
is a limit beyond which communities 
should not go in supporting residential 
areas. In the case of slums, this con- 
tribution does not go . to provide 
decent living standards, but is simply 
poured out to maintain unhealthy con 
ditions and dilapidated dwellings. 
This considerable sum of money could 
toward elimination of the 
slums and their rebuilding into whole- 
some neighborhoods.” 

Dr. Rumney and Miss Shuman 
found that in the slum area studied, 
municipal expenditures were 3.2 times 
greater than the 


Ww ell xo 


revenues collected. 
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In the good neighborhood, on the other 
hand, the were 
greater than the expenditures. 


revenues times 
And 
these figures do not take into account 
the large expenditures by private wel 
fare agencies for the slum dwellers 
expenditures that might otherwise be 
borne by the city. 

Further, the report states ‘The 
deficit for the slum area would have 
taken into 
account tax delinquencies, which are 


been even greater had we 


always high in such areas.” 

It is, of course, recognized that many 
expenses associated with slums are re 
lated to the poverty of the inhabitants, 
rather than to their living conditions 
However, by comparing the costs of 
city services in low-rent public hous 
ing developments with those in slum 
areas, Dr. Rumney and Miss Shuman 
show that it is possible to measure the 
extent to which certain costs—such as 
health, accident, fire, and crime costs 


can be reduced by better housing with 
yut any change in family incomes 
\part from direct outlays of funds 
by the city, slums are expensive in that 
they drive wealthier residents ‘to the 
suburbs, outside the city s taxing juris 
diction. As blight spreads unchecked, 
maintenance of surrounding areas de 
teriorates and tax delinquencies result 
The only way ot stopping blight and 
preventing huge sums of money from 
needlessly,” Dr 


bec ng poured out 


Rumney and Miss Shuman conclude, 
is to completely eliminate the slums 
and blighted areas This may be a 
painful operation, but it is the only 
way in which our cities can survive.” 

The thirty-six page report also in 
cludes a description of the method of 
the study, a bibliography, and facts and 
figures on the costs of slums in other 
trom the Hous 
ing Authority of the City of Newark, 
Ave, Newark 4, N. | 


cities. It is available 
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IN SAN FRANCISCO ...A Big Check Is a Big Check 





E. N. Ayer (seated), Chairman of the Housing Authority of the City and County 
of San Francisco, puts the final flourish on his signature for a jumbo size “‘payments- 
in-lieu” check for presentation to San Francisco's Mayor Roger D. Lapham (stand- 
ing). The check totals $407,449.61—the largest single payment yet made to the 
city and county by the Authority, bringing such payments for the past four years 
to a total of $1,766,527.53. Of this amount, $453,000—or nearly half—was paid 
voluntarily above the amount called for in an agreement between the Authority 
and the city and county. The 44” x 22” check was prepared by the Bank of Amer- 
ica especially for the presentation ceremony in the office of the Mayor. 
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Mayors Conference Devotes Full Session to Housing 
Messrs. Taft, Foley, Myer, Klutznick Probe the Cities’ Housing Problems 


Housing—the need for a compre 
hensive national housing policy, for 
urban redevelopment, for temporary 
veterans housing, for public-private 
cooperation—housing in all these as 
pects was the subject of one full session 
of the three-day annual meeting of the 
United States Conference of Mayors 
in Washington from January 20 to 22. 
Featured at the session were Senator 
Taft (who told the group of his plan 
for early re-introduction of the Wag- 
ner-Ellender-Taft bill, “or something 
very much like it”); NHA Adminis 
trator Foley; FPHA Commissioner 
Myer; and tormer FPHA Commis 
sioner Klutznick, who is now President 
of American Community Builders in 
Chicago. 

At the conclusion of the meeting, the 
Mayors adopted four housing resolu- 
tions, three of them calling upon Con- 
gress to (1) continue “adequate and 
fair rent control until the housing 
emergency is over,’ (2) “to take im 
mediate action to accomplish the ob 
jectives as recited in the preamble of 
the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill,’ and 
(3) to provide additional funds for 
temporary re-use housing. The fourth 
resolution set up a special committee 
to consult with Congressional leaders 
in the formulation of both long-term 
and emergency housing programs. 


Taft: Bill Will be Re-introduced 


Public housing is the real basis for 
the opposition to the Wagner-Ellender 
Taft bill, Senator Taft said, basing his 
own justification for public housing 
on his belief that there is no other way 
to solve the slum problem. “Private 
development and perfectly free enter- 
prise in the United States—you could 
not have had any freer enterprise 
have never eliminated those slums,” he 
pointed out, “and I see no reason to 
think that they ever will, because they 
simply can not reach the lowest-income 
group.” Rejecting both the “filtering 
down” theory and the rent certificate 
plan, Mr. Taft said he would be will- 
ing to limit public housing to one-tenth 
of all the houses that are built. “But 
without it,” he repeated, “I do not 
think we can solve the problem.” 

The Ohio Senator based his support 
for a single national housing depart 
ment or agency with a single head 
and a single operating policy on the 
fact that “the housing problem is one 
problem and somebody in the federal 
government ought to see that all the 
policies of the federal government with 
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regard to housing are coordinated and 
directed with a single purpose in view 
-to secure adequate housing for the 
people of the United States.” He said 
he did not feel that it was important 
whether an administrator or a board 
were placed at the head of such an 
agency. 

Public-Private Controversy Is Costly 


Administrator Foley’s statement was 
a plea for public-private cooperation to 
achieve a greater volume of low-priced 
housing. On the subject of permanent 
long-range legislation along the lines 
of the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill, Mr. 
Foley said: “We intend to do every- 
thing appropriate and within our 
power to assist in arriving at such leg 
islative action. We hope to avoid the 
costly and damaging price of long 
delaying controversy. It should be pos 
sible to reconcile opposing views upon 
a forward looking program that sin 
cere citizens can view with justified 
hope and without fear.” 

The NHA Administrator announced 
that he and FPHA Commissioner Myer 
were working on a plan for early ful 
fillment of all actual commitments of 
Title V temporary re-use housing to 
communities and 
tions. 


educational institu 


Title V Costs 

Commissioner Myer told the group 
that original cost estimates for Title 
V housing were based on the assump- 
tion that some 70 to 75 per cent of the 
houses would be temporary war dwell- 
ings that would simply have to be 
moved to new locations without the 
necessity for any drastic structural 
changes. So great was the continued 
demand for these dwellings on their 
original sites, however, that only 25 
per cent of them could be utilized for 
the Title V program. The bulk of the 
program, therefore, was made up of 
barracks and other types of non-family 
dwelling structures that required a 
greater conversion job and considerably 
more materials of the type not orig- 
inally anticipated. It was this factor, 
in addition to the general rise in costs 


last year, that resulted in cutbacks in 
the program. “I know it was tough 
on some of you folks,’ Mr. Myer told 
the Mayors, “but the law requires . . . 
that we do not spend money that we 
do not have.” 
Urban Redevelopment 

Only a large-scale government-aided 
attack on urban blight can stop the 
flight to the suburbs and make our 
cities healthy units of society, former 
Commissioner Klutznick 
Conterence. 


warned the 


Although the fundamental planning 
and operation of a redevelopment pro 
gram should rest with local public 
bodies, and although the states should 
give as much financial aid as possible, 
“the odd and inescapable conclusion,” 
Mr. Klutznick said, “is that the fed 
eral government . . . is still in the 
best position . . . to assist in a program 
of aid for urban redevelopment.” For 
“broad 
federal aid, as envisioned 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft _ bill, 
should be initiated, at least on an ex 
perimental basis.” 

“Public 


lated to 


this reason, he urged that a 
program of 


in the 


housing programs, calcu 


meet the needs of families 
that can not be provided for by private 
enterprise, are as inevitable in an urban 
redevelopment program as night fol 
lowing day,” the former FPHA Com 
missioner continued. “It is inconcet\ 
able that any community would under 
take to reclaim large areas of urban 
land, and who live 
thereon, without regard to whether or 


disperse those 
not they can, in fact, find a place to 
live. Such a program is socially putrid; 
it is economically unsound: and it is 
political suicide.” 

Even though the current housing 
shortage will prevent much action in 
the way of actual demolition and re 
building for the next two or three 
years, this period can be utilized in 
land assembly, in planning, and in re 
locating site families, Mr. Klutznick 
concluded. In short, “ 
to rebuild an urban America of which 
we will be justly proud, then the time 
to start is now.” 


. if we are 





NAHO 1947 ANNUAL MEETING 
Note Date Change 








November 17-18-19-20 . . . New York City 
Hotel New Yorker 
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Housing and Health Officials Make Recommendations for 
Studying Effects of Provision of Good Housing on Health 


Progress report by the Joint Committee on Housing and 
Health of the American Public Health Association and the 
National Association of Housing Officials 


In considering the question of health 
and housing relationships, a first essen 
tial is to define terms. The objective 
ot the housing movement today is the 
provision of good homes (meeting the 
requirements of healthful, safe, and 
comfortable living) in a wholesome 
physical environment (providing open 
ness, indoor and outdoor space for re 
creation and pviay. and other essential 
amenities—with freedom from exces 
sive noise, dust, and trafic hazards). 
Conversely, bad housing means sub- 
standard structures, substandard occu 
pancy, or a substandard physical en 
vironment. The objective of the public 
health movement is not just the pre 
vention and cure of disease. It is, 
rather, the promotion of optimum 
physical and mental efficiency and well 
being. 

Regarded in this light, the relation 
ot housing to physical and mental 
health may be said to be beyond dis- 
pute. Probably no accepted public 
health authority would question it. 
In fact, the Committee on the Hygiene 
of Housing of the American Public 
Health Association has in its “Basic 
Principles of Healthful Housing” set 
forth thirty ways in which housing 
does affect health, together with spe 
cific recommendations as to how the 
essential health principles can be 
achieved in the provision of housing. 


Can Effects Be Measured? 


Therefore, what we need is not more 
evidence that housing effects health in 
a general way but rather scientific evi- 
dence as to whether housing has spe- 
cie and measurable effects and, if so, 
how such effects can be measured. 
Untl comparatively recent years, proj- 
ects that provided good homes in a 
good neighborhood were few. Now, 
we have many such public projects for 
low-income families and some private 
projects for middle-income families. 
Several studies have already been made, 
and there will undoubtedly be many 
others undertaken, in an effort to dem- 
onstrate the specific effects of the pro 
vision of good housing on morbidity 
or mortality—or on both. To isolate 
the factor of housing and physical en- 
vironment from other factors affecting 
health is fraught with difficulties. Much 
careful thought has been given to this 
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phase of the problem and one or two 
scientifically based studies of limited 
scope have been made. Most published 
reports on the specific effects have not 
succeeded in segregating factors other 
than the physical environment and, as 
a result, their conclusions can properly 
be challenged. 
General Principles 

In considering studies of the specific 
effects of housing on health, it may be 
pertinent to state certain general prin 
ciples. 

1. The case for proper housing for 
our people does not depend upon deh 
nite evidence that the provision of 
good homes in good neighborhoads 
lowers death rates or reduces sickness. 
It has ample justification in the demo 
cratic principle that people are entitled 
to an opportunity for decent homes, 
just as they are entitled to an oppor 
tunity for education—and in the in 
disputable fact that high rates of sick 
ness and death from preventable causes 
invariably prevail in substandard hous 
ing areas and that such areas are an 
economic and social blight. 

2. Poor housing is almost always a 

concomitant of low economic status. 
Ill health is associated likewise with 
low economic status, both as a result of 
it and as a cause of it. People of small 
income may be found in good housing 
and people of fair income in slums but 
such instances are so exceptional as to 
be something of an anomaly. 
* 3. The fact that these social condi 
tions, as well as personality factors, are 
complex and interrelated makes the 
isolation of a single factor, such as 
housing, beset with difficulties. 


+. There is no single measurement 
ot health. Mortality, sickness, physical 
examination findings, weight variations 
children), nutritional 
changes, and nervous and mental dis 


(especially in 


orders are possible measurements o 


health and may reflect definite reac 
tions to environment as well as to 
other conditions. To measure health 
in terms ot some of these indices 1s 
challenging—in the case of morbidity, 
tor example, because it is not easy to 
morbidity 
Most of the indices are, in fact, meas 
urements not of health, but of the ab 
sence of health. 


define states of precisely 


5. Different factors in poor housing 
may produce different effects. For in 
stance, inadequate illumination may 
affect the eyes; room crowding may bx 
related to the spread of communicable 
diseases; outside toilets may be a factor 
in the transmission of diarrheal disease 
through flies. 

6. There is no need for surveys of 
the specific effects of housing simply 
to produce additional arguments for 
housing improvements. If it is not 
possible to establish specific effects on 
health, the case for good housing still 
will have ample foundation. 

Studies of an entirely different 
nature than those here under discus 
sion are of great importance. Explora 
tion of the physiological and psycho 
logical effects of certain factors in the 
design and construction of housing, 
such as has been done by the Com 
mittee on the Hygiene of Housing and 
other groups, produce valuable infor 
mation on the specific factors in hous 
ing and health relationships. On many 
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of these matters the known facts are 
still far from adequate. For these pur- 
poses, laboratory research is usually 
involved and, while such research is 
not contemplated in the type of study 
here under consideration, its value 
should not be overlooked. 


Purposes of the Report 


At present, little is known of the 
specific ways in which the provision of 
good housing may affect the health of 
families. If it is possible to determine 
scientifically whether there are such 
specific effects and, if so, precisely what 
they are, it will constitute a worth 
while addition to our knowledge. As 
has been noted, most studies made for 
this purpose have not succeeded in es- 
tablishing such affects because one or 
more factors of importance have been 
overlooked. 

The Joint Committee has felt that it 
can perhaps be helpful by undertaking 
two things: 

1. To point out some of the pitfalls 

in studies of this nature; 
To endeavor to suggest tech- 
niques for a type or types of 
study that would evaluate in an 
acceptable manner the precise ef- 
fects of the provision of good 
housing on health. 


I—Pitfalls 


Pitfalls to be avoided in studying 
health conditions among well 
housed families (the experimental 
group) compared with poorly 
housed families (the control group) 
as a measure of the specific effects 
of the provision of good housing 
on health. 

Pitfalls frequently observed in studies 
of this type are listed below. 

1. Failure to start with a definite 
statement of purpose, setting forth the 
problem or problems to be explored. 

Reason: In studies of the kind here 
under consideration, the purpose should 
be not to prove an assumption that 
there are specific, measurable effects, 
but rather to determine, if possible, 
whether there are such effects. A clear 
statement of objective is helpful in 
avoiding an effort to prove what we 
want to prove rather than to develop 
facts that need to be known. 

2. Comparison of disease prevalence 
or mortality rates among public hous- 
ing tenants with such prevalence or 
rates among families in some selected 
bad housing area, unless the methods 
used insure that the groups are com- 
parable as to economic status, age 
groupings, family sizes, and the many 
other factors related to health. 

Reason: Differences in these respects 
may influence health more than hous- 
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ing does. For example, poverty itself 
has a known relationship to health and 
both sickness and mortality occur at 
high rates among people in the older 
age brackets. 


3. Failure to consider the selective 
effect of tenant eligibility policies estab- 
lished for housing projects. 

Reason: Such policies may bar fami- 
lies with poor health, poor credit and 
behavior records, with uncertain in- 
comes, or because of other special con- 
siderations, so that comparison with a 
group of poorly housed families is valid 
only when the two groups are com- 
parable as to these factors. 

4. Failure, in making such a com 
parison, to consider the possibility of 
greater initiative on the part of appli- 
cants for housing projects, as a self- 
selective factor. 

Reason: Families of low income that 
apply may be superior and in better 
health than those of comparable in- 
come that do not make the effort to get 
into such projects. 

5. Comparison of health factors 
among well housed and poorly housed 
groups without separate classification 
for occupation and for ethnic groups 
whites, Negroes, Mexicans, etc. 

Reason: There are marked difler- 
ences in morbidity and mortality rates 
among such groups. 

6. Use of mortality rates (except in- 
fant mortality and deaths from home 
accidents) covering a short period of 
time as a measure of health. 

Reason: While mortality rates may 
be affected over a long period of time 
by differences in environment, they are 
not likely to be immediately affected 
by such differences. 

7. Use of morbidity data for diseases 
such as diphtheria or smallpox for 
which effective immunizing methods 
are available. 

Reason: The extent of immunization 
rather than environment will be the 
important determinant as to the case 
rates from such diseases. 


8. Basing data on health department 
reports of diseases (such as pneumonia, 
enteritis, acute communicable diseases) 
that may be poorly or unevenly re- 
ported, if such reports are used to shou 
improvement in the health status of a 
group of families over a period of 
years. 

Reason: Data based upon incom- 
pletely and unevenly reported cases 
will in such instances be unreliable. 
If a control group is used, however, 
the degree of incompleteness should 
apply equally to both the experimental 
and the control group. 


9. Failure to consider comparability 


of special medical services available to 
both groups. 

Reason: If housing project tenants 
have special advantages of this kind 
not available to the control group, any 
differences in health status might be 
due to these services rather than to 
housing. 

10. Using small groups without ap- 
plying measures to rule out chance 
differences. 

Reason: The number of persons in- 
volved may not be sufficient to provide 
statistically reliable results. Under 
proper conditions, carefully selected 
small samples may be entirely reliable. 

11. Failure to select a large enough 
control group to allow for shrinkage in 
numbers over a period of time. 

Reason: The size of the control 
group which it is possible to keep un- 
der surveillance throughout the study 
may decrease to the point that it is too 
small for valid comparison with the 
experimental group. 


II—Suggested Studies 
Suggested types of studies for 
evaluating the specific effects of 
the “Provision of Good Housing 
on Health.” 


The Committee has given much time 
to the study of valid techniques that 
might serve this purpose. It has 
sought also the advice and counsel of 
expert social researchers not members 
of the Committee. 

Many possible measuring devices 
have been considered. We are not yet 
prepared to recommend any that we 
are convinced will stand the test of 
searching analysis. The task is fully 
as difficult as we recognized it to be 
when we began our work. As one re- 
search specialist has stated: “There are 
few problems in the realm of social 
science more challenging than the one 
with which this Committee is faced 
and I suspect there are few problems 
in any science more difficult to solve.” 
We shall not attempt to propose a 
method of evaluation until we are sat- 
ished that it is adequate to the purpose. 

The Committee asks to be continued 
and respectfully requests officials of the 
American Public Health Association 
and of the National Association of 
Housing Officials to assist the Com- 
mittee to secure a research staff quali- 
hed to explore, under our direction, 
methods we have under consideration 

and any others that may be sug- 
gested. This requires more detailed 
study than the Committee’s busy mem- 
bers are able to give. If this can be 
done, the time required for our task 
can, we believe, be materially short 
ened. 


November, 1946 
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Forty-four state legislatures have 
scheduled regular sessions this year, all 
but two of them having convened in 
January and being currently at work— 
with the Florida legislature to meet in 
April and that of Alabama in May. 
In addition, the Virginia legislature 
met in and adjourned a special, three- 
week session last month. 

No marked pattern of 1947 state 
housing legislation is apparent this 
early in the year. However, it has 
been possible to sense the growing 
awareness among state legislators of a 
state responsibility on the housing tront 
—and a willingness to take responsi- 
bility even in those matters that have 
hitherto been considered as belonging 
in the federal sphere. Provision ot 
rental housing for veterans, investiga- 
tion of the general housing problem, 
rent control—these are some of the 
questions that more and more states 
are taking up in current legislative 
sessions. Up to this year, only one state 

-~New York—has had any sizeable 
program of financial aid to permanent 
housing construction. Already four 
other states — California, Connecticut, 
Illinois, and Massachusetts—are con- 
sidering legislation that would extend 
their programs along this line. 

This and other state housing action 
is summarized below under major 
headings referring to the type of hous- 
ing problems with which the states are 


dealing. 


LOW-RENT HOUSING 

here are now forty states with 
legislation authorizing local commu- 
nities to create local housing authorities 
with the power to build low-rent fed- 
erally-aided housing. The eight states 
where such legislation is not in effect 
are: 


lowa Oklahoma 
Kansas South Dakota 
Maine Utah 
Minnesota Wyoming 


In Ohio and Missouri, however, even 
though such enabling legislation has 
been enacted, public housing programs 
have been halted by constitutional bans 
against granting tax exemption to lo- 
cally owned public housing. Bills to 
restore the tax-exemption privilege and 
to permit payments in lieu of taxes 
were defeated in the last sessions of 
the legislatures of the two states and, 
in both cases, have been re-introduced 
this year. 
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Four additional state legislatures have 
received local authority enabling legisla- 
tion this year—Maine, Minnesota, Utah, 
and Wyoming. The Minnesota bill 
has the support of Governor Young- 
dahl and also includes provisions for 
urban redevelopment, with the local 
authority given the power to assemble 
sites for private redevelopment. The 
Utah bill, which has the support ot 
all veterans groups within the state, 
including the American Legion, con 
fines eligibility to tamilies of veterans 
and servicemen of low income; atter 
this need is met, other low-income 
families may be admitted. 


New York is the only state with a 
state-aided low-rent housing program, 
which program currently makes $300 
million in loans and $9 million in 
annual subsidies available to local au- 
thorities. 


Similar legislation was introduced in 
California last month—one bill closely 
patterned after the New York law and 
the second, a housing and commu- 
nity redevelopment bill, conferring con- 
siderable powers on the state and local 
authorities. Under this second bill, the 
state could lend up to $100 million to 
municipalities, public corporations, and 
limited dividend corporations for low- 
rent housing and community redevel- 
opment and could give subsidies to 
municipalities and public corporations. 
Limited dividend corporations would 
be granted tax exemption; the state, 
cities, public corporations, and limited 
dividend corporations could exercise 
the power of eminent domain for the 
purposes of this law. Also, cities would 
be authorized to make loans and sub- 
sidies to carry out the law. 


URBAN REDEVELOPMENT 

As of the opening of the current 
legislative year, twenty-four states and 
the District of Columbia had some 
type of urban redevelopment legisla- 
tion on their books. In prospect this 
session are bills in Ohio, where the 
Urban Redevelopment Commission has 
drafted a bill after more than a year of 
study, and Minnesota, where urban 
redevelopment and public housing 


have been combined in one bill (see 
above under Low-Rent Housing). The 
California bill, also listed under Low- 
Rent Housing, contains many changes 
to make urban redevelopment in that 
state more “workable,” including pro- 
vision for state loans and subsidies, and 





in Michigan some changes are expected 
to be introduced in order to add in- 
centives to private redevelopers. Last 
November, Maryland voters approved 
a constitutional amendment making it 
possible for an urban redevelopment 
agency to institute eminent domain 
proceedings without waiting until it 
had obtained at least 50 per cent of 
the redevelopment area. Illinois is now 
considering a measure to speed up and 
simplify eminent domain procedures. 


INSURANCE COMPANY INVESTMENT 

At least twelve states have some 
statutory provisions for enabling insur 
ance companies to make direct invest 
ments of a certain percentage of their 
admitted assets in large-scale housing 
developments Le. to construct and 
manage such developments. The Wis- 
consin law has been interpreted to ap- 
ply only to companies incorporated in 
that state and it is believed that a 
constitutional amendment is necessary 
to permit out-ol-state companies to 
build there. In Pennsylvania, insur 
ance company investments can only be 
made in connection with redevelop- 
ment projects and there is some feeling 
in the state that the law should be 
liberalized to permit construction on 
vacant land. The Texas legislature is 
now considering a measure to permit 
insurance company investment of 10 
per cent ot assets in large-scale develop- 
ments in cities with population over 
50,000 and in suburbs of such cities. 
Recommended by the governor, the 
bill has already cleared the senate fi- 
nance committee. 

Insurance codes are not uniform in 
every state and it is very likely that 
in some states no further legislation 
is required to make possible insurance 
company investments of this type. For 
example, in Iowa, Maine, and Ohio, 
where no such enabling legislation has 
been enacted, several insurance com- 
panies have announced plans to build 
(see September 1946 JourNnaL, page 
188, and January 1947 Journat, page 
6). 





INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOUSING INVESTMENT LAWS 

California 

Connecticut 

Illinois 

Louisiana 

Massachusetts 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

New Jersey 

New York 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 


















SAVINGS BANK INVESTMENT 
Only two states permit savings banks 
or groups of savings banks to construct 


and operate large-scale housing devel- 
opments—New York and Massachu- 
setts. However, the Massachusetts law 
applies only where redevelopment ot 
blighted areas is involved and efforts 
are reported to be under way to have 
the law changed this session to permit 
savings banks to build in vacant areas, 
manner that 
companies can operate in that state. 


in the same insurance 


RENT CONTROL 
To prevent the 
summer’s experience, when states were 
caught short by the lifting of federal 
rent control, a number of state rent 
control _ bills 


repetition of last 


introduced _ last 
month. Virginia adopted a rent con 
trol bill last month; New York has a 
bill to extend its rent control law an 
other year, through June 1948; and the 
following states are 
rent control legislation: 


were 


considering new 


California 

Colorado 

Indiana 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

North Dakota 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Washington 

The New York legislature is also 

considering measures to continue rent 
controls over commercial and business 
properties and a commercial rent con 
trol bill was introduced into the Penn- 
sylvania legislature early this month. 


HOUSING INVESTIGATIONS 

The Colorado legislature last month 
voted and got under way an investiga- 
tion of the veterans housing situation 
in the state. A five-member joint 
housé-senate committee is conducting 
hearings in Denver, with the idea of 
making récommendations to the legis- 
lature for further action. The hearings 
are ‘expected to last several weeks. 
California and Wisconsin are also con- 
sidering resolutions to set up joint 
committees to investigate and report on 
veterans ‘housing anf ‘in Minnesota 
there is ‘a bill to set ‘Up a permanent 
state housing commission to work with 
private and public groups, to increase 
the flow of building materials, and to 
do research on cost yeduction. A state 
financed housing survey, to pave the 
way for an intelligent state housing 
policy, has been proposed in Michigan. 


VETERANS HOUSING... 

Proposed legislation in several states 
for the use of state funds to build 
permanent housing for veterans is evi- 
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optional” is used. 


redevelopment agency. 


STATE URBAN REDEVELOPMENT LEGISLATION 


The following table lists states with (1) urban redevelopment laws 
of any type, (2) redevelopment corporation laws, (3) redevelopment 
public agency laws. Where the local housing authority is the only public 
redevelopment agency specified in the law or series of laws of a state, 
the symbol “Ilha” follows the name of the state; if the local authority 
is one of several agencies that can be so designated, the symbol “lha 


Eight states authorize two methods of urban redevelopment, i.e. 
either through a private redevelopment corporation or through a public 
Separate legislation provides for each type 
except in Missouri, where both methods are included in a single statute, 
the Urban Redevelopment Corporations Act of 1946. 





| (1) Redevelopment Laws (2) Redevelopment 
of Any Type Corporation Laws 


(3) Redevelopment Public 
Agency Laws 





\labama (declared un Illinois 


constitutional Novem Indiana 


ber 1946) Kansas 
Arkansas Kentucky 
California Massachusetts 
Colorado Michigan 


Connecticut 
District of Columbia 


Minnesota 
Missouri 


\labama (declared uncon 
stitutional November 
1946) 

Arkansas (lha) 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut (Ilha optional) 

District of Columbia 


Florida 
Georgia 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
New Jersey 
New York 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Virginia 
Wisconsin 
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Michigan 

Missouri 

New Jersey 

New York 
Pennsylvania 
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Virginia (lha) 
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dence of a new trend away from the 
idea of temporary. shelter—a trend that 
is apparently based on the realization 
that construction of temporaries 1S 
time-consuming and costly and, also, 
that the current. situation is different 
from the war emergency in that vet- 
erans, are. more likely than were the 
war workers to remain in the commu- 
nity., as permanent residents. 

Illinois has a bill to appropriate $100 
million to the State Housing Board 
for the construction of permanent 
rental housing for veterans. In Massa- 
chusetts, where sixteen.cities are build- 
ing and financing 2500 permanent 
housing units for rent to veterans, un- 
der, enabling legislation adopted last 
spring, the state legislature is consider- 


ing a $100,.million bond issue for this 
purpose. While the California bill re- 
ferred to eaghier covers more ground, it 
is still another example of the tendency 
to treat veterans housing: as a long- 
term problem. The Connecticut State 
Housing Authority has sponsored a 
veterans rental housing bill calling for 
a $25 .million state subsidy. Another 
Connecticut bill would set up a special 
state .veterans housing authority. to 
raise .$50 million through increased 
land taxes to build 10,000 dwellings 
for sale. to veterans. In New Jersey, 
where a $35 million. bond issue for 
veterans housing was approved -last 
fall, a number of. cities are asking for 
permission to use the money for per- 
(Continued column 3, page 40) 
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URBAN REDEVELOPMENT— 
What To Do About Displaced Site Families? 


When the Metropolitan Lite Insur- 
ance Company undertook the country’s 
first urban redevelopment project back 
in 1944, under a state law that made 
no provision for the families that 
would have to be displaced from the 
area, a howl went up from every side. 
There were 3000 families on the site 
on which Metropolitan proposed to 
build some 8800 units of medium- 
rental housing—and 92 per cent ot 
them were in income brackets too low 
to enable them to move into the new 
housing. Therefore, these 3000 tam- 
ilies had to be located in housing com- 
parable, in rentals at least, to that from 
which they were being displaced. 
There was no legal obligation on either 
the city or the Metropolitan Lite In- 
surance Company to do anything about 
these families, 

Nevertheless, Metropolitan assumed 
the responsibility for their relocation by 
establishing a Tenant Relocation Bu- 
reau and assigning. it the task of find- 
ing new housing for these 3000 families. 
In less than eleven months, the Bureau 
reports, all but 77 of the families had 
moved, without the necessity for any 
evictions. The Bureau interviewed 
every site family and recorded its hous- 
ing needs; it investigated every vacant 
housing unit to come to its attention 
before listing it as suitable for the dis- 
placed families. 

Handicap to Redevelopment 

That the Metropolitan undertook 
and accomplished a remarkable service 
is undeniable. Yet its Tenant Reloca- 
tion Bureau realized that, basically, its 
approach to the problem of the dis- 
placed family was a great handicap to 
effective urban redevelopment. The 
Bureau said in its report on the job it 
had done that, under the system it fol- 
lowed: “. . . the basic ills of most urban 
low-rent housing will merely be shifted 
to a different location. If urban re- 
development is going to benefit the en- 
tire city, the needs of the families living 
on slum sites must be given considera- 
tion through /ong-range planning.” 

NAHO’s Journat made this same 
point at the time the Bureau began its 
job. An April 1945 editorial read, in 
part, as follows: 

“If urban redevelopment plans are 
to serve their public purpose and are 
to justify the expenditure of the public 
funds that will inevitably go into them, 
there will have to be an acceptance of 
the principle of joint action by all city 
agencies concerned. Most important in 
such action must be the recognition of 
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a responsibility to serve all elements of 
the city’s population equitably. This is 
a principle of urban redevelopment 
that must be repeated insistently, every 
where, since cities in every part of the 
country are considering ways and 
means of initiating such programs. It 
is only through urban redevelopment 
that we can hope to rebuild our badly 
deteriorated cities, but such programs 
can not be effective—and will not be 
effective—if they do not begin at the 
beginning; and we believe that the be 
ginning means at the homes into which 
displaced tenants will move.” 

Wanted—A Concrete Program 

To date, no individual or agency has 
formulated the kind of concrete pro 
gram that will move this principle out 
of its mist of generalizations and into 
the realities of a practical world. The 
random kind of proposals to meet the 
“rehousing” need that get into most 
urban redevelopment discussions have 
never been seriously analyzed. There 
has never been an attempt made to 
test their feasibility; to compute their 
cost; to test their legality. Such pro 
posals, briefly, are: (1) that some type 
ot temporary shelter be provided for 
those families that can be expected to 
qualify for, or be interested in, tenancy 
in any new housing that will go up on 
a redeveloped site; (2) that permanent 
public housing facilities be provided in 
advance tor displaced families, if the 
housing on the redeveloped site is to 
be for middle- or high-income families: 
(3) that a supply of adequate housing 
of both tvpes be provided through the 
combined resources of private and pub 
lic enterprise when the redeveloped 
,area is to be used for nonresidential 
purposes. 

The temporary shelter proposal has 
become specific to the point of suggest 
ing that such shelter be provided 
through the use of some kind of mo 
bile units that the city would maintain 
on the “revolving fund” principle; or 
through the use of “demountables” 
quonsets — barracks-type apartments— 
or any one of the other temporary ex 
pedients developed during the war and 
now helping to tide us over the vet- 
erans “emergency.” 

It should be perfectly possible to get 
these ideas down to earth; to pin them 
down with a set of concrete recom- 
mendations. To make a beginning on 
this attack on one of the basic problems 
of an urban redevelopment program, 
NAHO has under consideration bring- 
ing together a group of officials now 


engaged in urban redevelopment work 
for the purpose ol discussing the re 
location problem in terms of actual 
times and places and people, with the 
hope that a “guidebook” of some kind 
can be prepared. 

Need for a Bureau 

Metropolitan’s idea of a relocation 
bureau, of course, will undoubtedly 
have to be a part of any recommended 
procedure, Such bureaus were set up 
to deal with the relocation problem en 
countered eight or nine years ago in 
connection with the public housing 
program under the United States 
Housing Act and even earlier in con 
nection with the PWA program. At 
that time, the NAHO staff prepared a 
memorandum on relocation techniques. 
That memorandum has been reviewed 
in the light of urban redevelopment 
needs and its recommendations have 
been incorporated into this statement 
as follows. 

\ relocation service bureau to handle 
a concentrated load resulting from 
large-scale slum clearance should be 
organized and ready to function by the 
time the site to be cleared has been 
selected. It should have a supervisor 
who is able to devote his entire time 
to organizing and directing the work of 
the bureau, to conducting public rela- 
tions, etc. (If the site is being cleared 
for a public housing development, it 
might be advisable to select the man 
ager at this time and put him in charge 
of this relocation job.) This supervisor 
should be directly responsible to the 
slum clearance agency and should _ be 
charged with the execution of that 
agency's policies. 

To facilitate relocation and to at 
tempt to promote a harmonious rela 
tionship among any opposing interests, 
the slum clearance agency might pos 
sibly find it helpful to set up an ad 
visory council, This council would act 
in a consultative capacity and would 
assist in the formulation of policy. It 
should be composed of representatives 
of such interested organizations as the 
relief agency, real estate rental agents, 
neighborhood associations, and such 
regular city departments as building 
inspection and health. 

As a matter of general public policy, 
the active cooperation of these groups, 
as well as their good will should be 
solicited. Each can render a_ useful 
tangible service, either directly or in 
directly. The relief agency will certainly 
be concerned with the indigent relief 
families in the area and may even 
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assume full or partial financial respon- 
sibility for moving them. The real 
estate groups can be of direct assistance 
by making their rental listings avail- 


able to the bureau. Neighborhood 
organizations, if informed of the re- 
development agency’s objectives in ten- 
ant relocation, can be a positive factor 
in overcoming possible objections of 
the residents in their districts to an 
influx of former slum dwellers. Con- 
tacts made with neighborhood organ- 
izations may also be utilized for direct 
education programs for better city 
planning and housing. 
Inspections 

Health and building inspection de- 
partments can render a more tangible 
service by inspecting and approving 
vacancies. Where their inspection force 
is so limited that the approval and final 
listing of vacancies would be seriously 
delayed, it might be suggested that one 
staff member from such agencies be 
loaned to the relocation bureau to 
supervise inspections made by the relo- 
cation staff. 

The bureau office should be located 
on the demolition site, if possible, so 
that it is readily accessible to the fami- 
lies in the area. In addition to the 
supervisor, the office should be staffed 
with sufficient clerks, typists, field 
investigators, and tenant advisers to 
discharge the work effectively. The 
number necessary in any of these cate- 
gories will, of course; vary from one 
city to another, depending on the size 
of the job to be done. 

The first job of the bureau will be 
to make an analysis of the families 
who are to be displaced from the site. 
If there are no fairly recent surveys 
available, the necessary information 
must be obtained by visiting each 
family living on the site. Such infor 
mation should include: 

(a) Number, race, sex, and age ot 
persons in the family. 

(b) Condition of house, facilities, 
and number of rooms occupied. 

(c) Economic condition ot 
and amount of rent paid. 

(d) Income and place of employ 
ment. 

(e) General 
relocating. 


family 


location preferred in 

At the time this information is ob 
tained, a tentative appraisal should be 
made of the probable service that the 
family will require from the bureau or 
other agency. The visit also should be 
used as an opportunity to acquaint the 
family with the relocation service and 
its objectives. It should be remembered 
that some of these families are poten- 
tial applicants for homes in the new 
development. 
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When the necessary information has 
been collected for all of the families, it 
should be assembled and analyzed. 
From this analysis, the office will be 
able to determine the size, price, and 
location of vacancies needed. 

A record of where the family has 
moved should be filed for future ret- 
erence, as the redevelopment agency 
may wish to give all those who are 
eligible an opportunity to obtain a 
home in any new housing project pro- 
vided. Families seldom know at the 
time of the first survey or interview 
where they will move. A space can be 
left for such information on the record 
and it can be added later. Families 
who move without assistance are likely 
to be “lost” unless they voluntarily 
submit their new address. This can be 
encouraged by leaving with them at 
the time they are given notice to vacate, 
a one-cent postal card addressed to the 
redevelopment agency, with provision 
made for easy filling-in of family name 
and new address. 

Vacancy Listing 

With a knowledge of what demand 
there will be for houses within any 
particular rent range, the bureau can 
proceed to solicit and compile a suit- 
able list of vacancies. Because suitable 
low-rental dwellings are apt to be 
scarce and scattered, the search for 
such accommodations must cover a 
wide area. Suggested methods are as 
follows: 

(a) Solicitation of real estate agen- 
cies for their vacancy lists. 

(b) Distribution of listing cards to 
neighborhood improvement associa- 
tions, social workers, civic organiza- 
tions, etc. (Listing cards—to be re- 
turned by mail to the bureau—would 
contain appropriate spaces for the use 
of the owner in describing his va- 
canc y- ) 

(c) Conduct of a house-to-house 
canvass for vacancies in 
neighborhoods. 

(d) Conduct of a city-wide publicity 


adjoining 


campaign to bring in scattered rental 
vacancies that might not otherwise be 
reached by any of the above methods. 

With a tentative list of vacancies at 
hand, the bureau can begin its inspec- 
tion. It should not be necessary to 
point out that, before the inspection 
point is reached, the bureau will have 
determined the minimum standards of 
structure, facilities, and amenity ac- 
ceptable to it for listing. With this 
policy understood, each vacancy should 
then be inspected and all pertinent 
data recorded on a suitable form. The 
information collected should include 
the following: 


(a) Location and type of neighbor- 





hood. 

(b) Number of rooms in dwelling. 

(c) General condition of unit; facili- 
ties available. 

(d) Rental price. 

(e) Proximity to schools, shops, 
transportation, etc. 

(f) Name and address of landlord 
and where keys may be obtained. 

Approved List 

Dwellings that comply with all 
standards and requirements should be 
placed on the bureau’s approved list. 
If the dwelling is found to be unaccept 
able for listing, the bureau may notify 
the landlord to this effect. Where this 
is the case, the reasons for rejection 
should be pointed out to him, with the 
suggestion that if certain repairs were 
made, or services installed, the vacancy 
would then be acceptable and would be 
placed on the bureau’s approved list. 

In order to keep the list currently up 
to date, each landlord should be re 
quested to notify the bureau when his 
vacancy has been filled. Likewise, ten- 
ants should be asked to render the 
same service so that they, as a group, 
will not waste time and money in 
looking for vacancies which have been 
already rented. 

When a suitable number of approved 
vacancies are available, arrangements 
should be made for individual office 
interviews with all tenants who wish 
to make use of the service. With all 
records at hand, the tenant adviser will 
be able to consult intelligently with the 
tenant on his needs, recommend the 
vacancies within the proper rent level 
that will best fill these needs, and allow 
him to visit the dwellings and make his 
own selection. At this time the family 
should be advised by what date they 
are expected to have vacated the area. 
Periodic inspections should be made to 
insure that the area is being vacated 
by all families, whether they have 
used the bureau service or have made 
their own arrangements. 


Experience indicates that some few 
families will generally create difficulties 
for the bureau, either because of a 
hypercritical attitude in selecting their 
new homes, or because of the lethargic 
manner in which they proceed to make 
their moving arrangements. It should 
also be pointed out here that all nego- 
tiations for rental should be directly 
between the landlord and the tenant. 
The individual situation of each family 
will, of course, determine the extent of 
any additional service, such as moving, 
which the bureau or other,agency may 
be called on to make. In the meantime, 
the bureau should keep informed, 
through a spot-map device or other 

(Continued column 3, page 38) 
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RENT CONTROL: ON OR OFF? 

Arguments for and against continu- 
ing federal rent control—and various 
proposals for modifying the rent con 
trol formula—are being advanced be 
fore Senator Buck’s subcommittee of 
the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee, which began hearings late 
last month. Before the subcommittee 
are five major bills, as follows: 


S.415 (Senators Hawkes, Cain, Mc- 
carthy, Malone, and Capehart)—to ex- 
tend rent control until April 30, 1948; 
to allow rent increases up to 15 per 
cent on existing housing; to decontrol 
all newly constructed housing and 
housing that was not available for 
rental from February 1, 1945 to Janu- 
ary 31, 1947. 


S.473 (Senator Flanders )—to permit 
rent increases of 5 per cent of the max- 
imum rent as of January 1, 1947 every 
four months; at the end of sixteen 
months, the rent increase will have 
amounted to 20 per cent and all con- 
trols will be removed. Federal rent 
control can be removed sooner if a state 
governor certifies that adequate state 
controls are provided. 


S.494 (Senators Wherry, Williams, 
and Watkins)—to terminate federal 
rent control on April 30, 1947 and au 
thorize transfer of controls to the states. 


$.528 (Senators Murray and Wag- 
ner)—to continue federal rent control 
through June 30, 1948. 


S.590 (Senator Buck)—to continue 
rent control for 10 months, under the 
jurisdiction of federal courts, instead 
of OPA; to allow 10 per cent rent in- 
creases on existing housing; no controls 
to apply to new housing or to any 
housing not previously under control. 


“No Housing Shortage”—Although 
the witnesses testifying before the sub 
committee are well known in_ the 
Washington scene—and their positions 
on rent control are pretty much what 
might be expected, some of the argu 
ments for removal of controls strike 
what appears to be a new note. As is 
noted in the JourNA.’s editorial this 
month, the new “line” being taken by 
advocates of decontrol or rental in- 
creases is that there is no housing 
shortage—that there is, instead, more 
housing than ever before, but that con- 
trolled rents have encouraged families 
ind single persons to “spread out” and 
“under-occupy” space. Higher rentals, 
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the argument runs, will these 
people to double up and release their 
“hoarded” accommodations to veterans. 
This theory has been repeated with in 
creasing frequency over the past few 


torce 


months—by the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards and its various 
afhliates, by the National Home and 


Property Owners Foundation, by the 
Foundation for Economic 
and by other, similar groups 


Education, 

in news 
letters, pamphlets, professional journals 
—over the radio—and even in the halls 
of Congress. (Last month Representa 
tive Schwabe of Oklahoma submitted 
to the Congressional Record a letter 
trom one of his constituents {a realtor | 
to the effect that the housing shortage 
is merely “apparent” and that if rent 
controls were lifted, the shortage in 
Oklahoma City would be ended within 
sixty days. Congressman Schwabe said 
he had received similar 
all over the country.) 


letters from 


Thousands of Vacant Dwellings 
Other evils attributable to rent control, 
according to the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards on the basis of 
its 46th semi-annual survey of the real 
estate market, are that it discourages 
investment in new rental housing and 
that it has kept some 2 million rental 
units off the market, some 88,550 of 
which are currently vacant. The way 
this argument is “boldly advanced 
and treated with sober respect—as jus 
tification for eliminating controls, pro 
vides a pretty grim spectacle,” writes 
James A. Wechsler in the February 15 
Nation. “Thousands of veterans have 
no homes of their own; thousands are 
living in crowded, inadequate quarters. 
Now come the landlords frankly pro 
claiming that a silent ‘strike’ is taking 
place to torce Congress to boost rents 
and nobody on the Banking and Cur 
rency Committee expresses any anger, 
nobody points an accusing finger at the 
strikers.” 


For Continued Controls 
federal officials Leon Henderson and 
Wilson W. Wyatt, who are now co 
chairmen of the 
Americans — tor 


Former 


newly organized 

Action, 
this month urged President Truman 
to take a firm stand for continued con 


trols. 


Democratic 


the subcommittee wit 
nesses in support of continued controls 
were Edmond Borgia Butler, Chairman 
of the New York City Housing Au- 
thority; John W. Edelman and James 


Some ot 





Carey of the CIO; 


Carson ol 


Ivan 
OPA; and representatives of three vet 


erans organizations American Vet 
erans ot World War II, American Vet 
erans Committee, and 


Foreign Wars. 


Veterans ot 


Administration Mix-up—Some meas 
ure of excitement was afforded late in 
January when it was announced that 
President Truman at the last minute 
stopped release of an OTC order per 
mituung a 10 per cent across-the-board 
rent’ increase. OTC Administrator 
General Fleming took responsibility for 
the order but it was the general ten 
dency informed observers to 
question his statement. It was rumored 
that the order might well have been 
White House inspired as a means of 
“jumping the gun” on Congress and 
preventing the passage of more drastx 
legislation. In any event, the 
Instead, a week or so 
later, rent controls were liberalized in 
individual 


among 


order 
never came out. 
cases involving economic 
hardship to the landlord or “peculiar 
circumstances” as of the base date tor 


setting maximum _ rentals. These 


changes became effective February 15 


FEDERAL AID FOR VETERANS 
HOUSING 


Douglas Bill—Federal loans and sub 
sidies to local housing authorities for 
the construction of veterans housing to 
rent for not more than $50 per month 
would be made available under an 
amendment to the United States Hous 
ing Act introduced by Representative 
Helen Gahagan Douglas on February 
6. The bill (H.R. 1750) would be 
applicable only in those areas where the 
President finds that an acute shortage 
of housing exists that can not be pro 
vided by private enterprise. When the 
shortage no longer exists, the bill re 
quires the local authority to dispose of 
the houses. 


Loans would be authorized in the 
amount of $1 billion at 24% per cent 
interest to run for 60 years. Annual 


exceed $20 
a project's 
development cost, and would run for 
not more than 10 years. 


contributions would not 


million, or 2 per cent of 


Congresswoman Douglas emphasized 
that her bill is not a substitute for the 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill. “I intend 
to fight for this bill directly,” she said, 
“or as an amendment to the Wagner 
Ellender-Taft bill, which I shall also 
support with all possible vigor.” 

Need for Moderate Rental Housing 

Support for a program such as the 
one outlined by Mrs. Douglas appeared 
in a Chicago Sun editorial on Febru 
ary 3. “We have had many promises 
from private builders that they woula 
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supply moderate-rental dwellings for 
veterans, but the record of pertormance 
so far is not inspiring. On the other 
hand, local housing authorities during 
the war did supply sound rental hous 
ing under the Lanham Act... .,” the 
editorial pointed out, going on to ask: 
“Why should not that method be used 
for veterans now? ... A certain amount 
of healthy competition between hous 
ing authorities and private builders, 
directed to the specific goal of moder 
ate rental homes for veterans, would 
introduce a new element into a situa 
tion which is rapidly eliminating both 
the veteran and moderate rents as 
major considerations.” 

Direct evidence of the need tor some 
such “deflating” device was provided 
about two weeks later when the Metro 


politan Lite Insurance Company an 


nounced rent schedules for its Peter 
Cooper Village—a 2500-family slum 
clearance development in New York 


City scheduled to be completed late 
this year. Monthly rentals for one-bed 
room apartments will range from $85 
to $105; for two-bedroom apartments, 


$110 to $130. 


WILL ASK FOR MORE TITLE V FUNDS 

FPHA Commissioner Myer told 
the NAHO Board ot Governors this 
month that FPHA was preparing a 
request for additional funds to com 
plete the cutback portion of the Title 
V temporary re-use housing program. 


SENATE CONFIRMS DILLON S. MYER 

The Senate on February 7 confirmed 
the appointment of FPHA Commis 
sioner Dillion S. Meyer, following ap 
proval by the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee on three separate 
occasions within the past month. 

At the request of Senator Capehart 
of Indiana, the nomination had been 
resubmitted to the Committee on Jan- 
uary 27, after the Committee's initial 
vote of approval. This request for re- 
newed hearings, said Committee Chair- 
man Charles H. Tobey, was for the 
purpose of hearing charges by “eight 
or nine Legionnaires” of “serious mis- 
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management of the low-cost housing 
situation.” However, on the day set for 
the hearing, the Legionnaires, at the 


commander of the 
American Legion, withdrew from the 
matter and did not appear to give testi 


request of the 


mony. The Committee thereupon rec 
ommended confirmation for the second 
time. 

When the vote came up tor the sec 
ond time in the Senate, the nomination 
Was again passed over, this ume upon 
a’ motion of Senator Wherry of Ne 
braska. On February 7, the Committee 
voted favorably for the third tme, 
atter hearing charges by Senator Cain 
of Washington that FPHA officials 
were encouraging conversion of perma 
nent Lanham Act housing to low-rent 
use and, also, to mutual ownership. 
Senator Cain repeated his statement to 
the full Senate later in the day and 
Senator Taft, who had 
“rather reluctantly” withdrawn his ob 


previously 


jections before the Committee, also 
wished to go on record as opposed to 
the nomination. 

Senator Tobey expressed his contin 
ued confidence in Commissioner Myer 
in these words: “...1f I know a man, 
and a forthright one, that man’s name 
is Dillon Myer.” The Senate then con 


firmed the nomination. 


NHA COORDINATING COUNCIL FOR 
UNIFIED APPROACH TO HOUSING 


lo provide for agreement in inter 
pretation ol broad policies ot the gov 
ernment in a wide variety of housing 
NHA_ Administrator Foley 
late last month announced the estab 
lishment of the NHA Coordinating 
Council. The new Council is composed 
ot representatives of the three NHA 


matters, 


constituent agencies —FPHA, FHA, 
and the Federal Home Loan Bank 


\dministration—and five other federal 
agencies—the Department of Agricul 
ture, the Veterans Administration, the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora 
tion, and the Office of the Housing 
Expediter. Other federal agencies may 
be asked to participate in the future. 

Some of the questions that will come 
before the Council, Administrator 
Foley said, are techniques in residential 
appraisal, model building codes, uni 
form mortgage foreclosure laws, and 
overall effects of legislative proposals. 
Also, the Council will explore “elim- 
ination of overlapping functions and 
duplication of effort, in such fields as 
research and statistics.” 


FEDERAL URBAN LAND ACT 
PROPOSED 
Urban 


A Federal Land Agency 
would be established to provide finan- 





cial aid to cities undertaking urban 
redevelopment programs, under a bill 
drawn up by the _ Interprofessional 
Urban Planning Committee. The bill 
represents the personal views ot the 
representatives of five unofficial organ 
izations who served on the Committee 
and does not have the sponsorship of 
any of these agencies at this ime. The 
organizations are: American Institute 
of Architects, Institute of 
Planners, Civil 
I:ngineers, American Society of Land 


American 
American Society of 
scape Architects, and American Society 
ot Planning Officials. 

Low-interest loans to local land as 
sembly agencies and grants to local 
planning bodies are provided in the 
bill. No redevelopment subsidies are 
proposed and one of the conditions at 
tached to a redevelopment loan is that 
the local land agency can not also act 
as a housing construction agency. The 
bill includes a provision for cash pay 
ments to families displaced by redevel 
opment 


projects such payments to 


come from matching _local-federal 


funds. 


URBAN REDEVELOPMENT— 
(Continued from page 36) 


method, of the progress made in vacat 
ing the site. Further, it is important 
that all necessary measures be taken 
to prevent reoccupancy of any of the 
property by possible squatter families. 
If the bureau’s efforts are to be 100 
per cent effective, the entire site must 
be vacated and ready on the appointed 
day for the demolition crew. 

The above were NAHO’s 1939 rec 
ommendations on a relocation bureau. 
Jecause at that time there existed no 
thought of, or program for, anything 
other than a public housing program— 
since there was, in short, no specific 
plan of large-scale urban redevelop 
ment—the relocation job was consid- 
ered to be over and done with, once 
slum site families were stowed away in 
other areas of the city. In 1947, al- 
though NAHO certainly continues to 
recommend a relocation bureau operat- 
ing along lines similar to those out 
lined above, it is convinced that the 
relocation job such a bureau performs 
must be in accordance with much im- 
proved standards as to where and when 
displaced families should move—not 
simply, as the Metropolitan relocation 
bureau so aptly put it, on an expedient 
basis, whereby “the basic ills of most 
urban low-rent housing will merely be 
shifted to a different location.” It is 
with the formulation of these “where 
and when” standards that NAHO 
working conferences must deal. 
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UNITED NATIONS PLANS INTER- 
NATIONAL HOUSING ORGANIZATION 

How the United Nations can con- 
tribute toward the goal of a decent 
home for every family in the world 
came up for discussion by two UN 
commissions meeting simultaneously at 
Lake Success from January 21 to Feb 
ruary 1. One hundred million dwell 
ings are needed throughout the world 
not only to replace war-destroyed 
housing, but also to allow for popula 
tion growth and migrations and to 
erase the prewar legacy of slums, ac 
cording to the most recent figures be 
fore the UN experts. 

The two groups that met last month 
are the Social and _ the 
Economic and Employment Commis 
sion. Their parallel reports and recom- 
mendations will be submitted to their 
parent body, the Economic and Social 
Council, when it meets on February 
28. At that time the Council is ex- 
pected to take some concrete action 
with respect to (1) a permanent unit 
for housing and town planning; (2) 
an international conference of housing 
experts; and (3) the role of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO). 

What the UN Can Do. The problems 
of world housing and _ international 
cooperation were tossed into the lap 
of the Economic and Social Council 
by a resolution of the UN General As 
sembly on December 14. Based on the 
theory that there can never be true 
peace in the world until the wide gap 
in living conditions among the various 
peoples can be leveled, that resolution 
called upon the Council to instruct its 
appropriate commissions to expedite 
their study of housing and interna- 
tional exchange of information with 
particular reference to (1) town plan 


Commission 


ning principles; (2) building  tech- 
niques; and (3)° climatic, economic, 


financial, legal, and legislative aspects. 
In addition, the Council was-requested 
to consider the desirability of holding 


partments of the UN Secretariat whose 
function it is to service such commis 
the Department of Econom 
\ffairs and the Department of Social 
Affairs. The housing and town plan 
ing report prepared by the Social Com 
mission staff emphasized the need and 
the demand from the 


o 
ing 


sions 


standard-of-liy 
the link 


lise ase 


viewpoint and showed 
between bad 
crime, unrest, and other 

The 
and Employment Commission, on the 
other hand, 


housing and 


social ills 
Econom 


material before the 


stressed the means for 


achieving a rise in living standards 


Protessor Robert Mossé of France, 
economics affairs officer in the UN 
Secretariat, demonstrated how interna 


tional exchange of needed goods and 
skills could help break obstinate build 


ing bottlenecks. For example, he 


Said, 
“many countries report their building 
programs are hampered by lack ot sup 
plies and labor. Yet, when we look at 
the inventory of products available tor 
export, we find that Belgium is 
to export lime, plaster, pipes, window 
glass, building bricks and stone, and 
iron and steel products 


eager 


Switzerland is 
offering prefabricated elements in alu 
minum, provided it is supplied with 
bauxite. At the same time, France does 
not know what to do with the bauxite 
that is piling up. .. . Two and two do 
exist here and there, but the difficulty 
is to put them together to make four 
International organization could make 
this possible.” 

International Machinery. Experts 
vary in their opinions as to what typ 
ot international machinery for housing 
cooperation can prove most effective 


and whether the responsibility should 
be delegated to a new or an existing 
organization, UN 


subcommittee 


Some tavor a sub 


commission or with 
both — the 
and social fields. Others be 


that an international housing o1 


membership drawn from 


economic 
lieve 
ganization should be established under 
the Economic and Social Counci 
think that UNESCO—one ot 
the so-called “specialized 


working directly with the Department 


Srl] 
others 


agencies 


of Social Affairs and cooperating with 
and Social 

should handle the 
countries have not vet « 


the Economic Commission 


setup. And many 
\pressed their 
views. 


BRITAIN VOTES GOVERNMENT 
CONTROL OF LAND DEVELOPMENT 
\ town and country planning bill, 


transferring the control of all future 


real estate development in England 
and Wales from private owners to 
public planning agencies, passed the 
decisive second reading in the British 


House of Commons last month 


l nade I 


the bill (on which the House of Lord 
must now act), in the future no land 
lord would be able to de velop or 


change the 
without the 


agency. If 


character of his property 


consent of the planning 
such consent were granted 
the landlord would have to pay a de 
cover the 
land \ compensation 
fund equivalent to over $1 billion in 


American money 


velopment fee to increased 


value of the 


would be established 

property 

hardships resulting from the bill. 
Based on earlier land reform studies 


to compensate owners [or 


and recommendations made under 
Conservative and coalition govern 
ments, the bill received only mild 


Conservative opposition dunng ,.what 
was described as the temperate debat 
that preceded Its passage in the Com 
mons 


No criticism was reported ot Chan 


ORGANIZATION OF HOUSING FUNCTIONS IN THE UNITED NATIONS 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


Economic and Social Council 
(Cooperates with UNESCO) 


Secretariat 





an international conference of experts 
to (1) advise on the need for estab- 


Department of 


Department of 
Economic Affairs 


Economic and Social Affairs 


Social Commission 


re Employment (Maintains a Stati (Deals directly with 
ishing an international mechanism to Casetieaten tical Division thet UNESCO: work 
collate such information; (2) lay down serves as a clearing with special commi 


the guiding: principles for technical re- statistical 
search: on building materials and meth- 
ods; and (3) define standards capable 


of international application. 


data from every ma and 
jor international or 


Social Council 


maintains a_ central 
ganization. ) research division that 


com »rdinates 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| house for sions of the Ecéhomic 
| 

| 

| 

| pertinent 
' 


The Problems. Extensive résearch in 
preparation for last month’s meétings 
was undertaken by the staffs of' the 
two commissions and by the two Ue- 


material 


United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Or-«: 
ganization (UNESCO) 
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cellor of the Exchequer Hugh Dalton’s 
statement: “We are moving toward the 
nationalization of land and not by slow 
steps.” 

A similar bill applying to Scotland 
is expected to be introduced soon. 


FOUR 1947 INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCES SCHEDULED 

American housers and planners will 
be interested in four international 
meetings that will be held in Europe 
this summer. Following is a list of the 
organizations, together with the dates 
of the meetings and the names of the 
American representatives. 


International Exposition of Urban- 
ism and Housing. Paris, June | to July 
15. Walter H. Blucher, American So- 
ciety of Planning Officials, 1313 East 
60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


VII International Congress of Local 
Authorities. Paris, July 7 to 12. Earl 
D. Mallery, American Committee for 
the International Union of Local Au- 
thorities, 1313 East 60th Street, Chi- 
cago 37, Illinois. 


Eighth International Management 
Congress. Stockholm, July 3 to 8. 
Charles D. Hatch, Coordinating Office 
for USA Participation, National Man- 
agement Council, 347 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City 17. 


International Congress on Adminis- 
trative Sciences. Berne, Switzerland, 
July 22 to 30. Leonard D. White, De- 
partment of Political Science, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
PUBLIC HOUSING PROGRAMS OF 
FIVE COUNTRIES COMPARED 

(The following is a statement pre- 
pared for the Journal by the office 
of Jacob Crane, Special Assistant to the 
Administrator of the National Housing 
Agency. Mr. Crane’s office handles all 
NHA’s international housing activities 
and on the basis of the material thus 
assembled, has kindly agreed to pre- 
pare monthly statements of the type 
appearing below for publication in the 
Journal. 

To provide housing for urban fami- 
lies in the lowest-income group, each 
of five English-speaking countries has 
tackled the problem through its na- 
tional government: The United States, 
Great Britain, New Zealand, Australia, 
and Canada. 

All of these programs utilize public 
agencies for building, managing, and 
owning housing projects. In the USA 
and Great Britain, the public housing 
agencies are agencies of local govern- 
ments. In Australia, the public hous- 
ing agencies are agencies of the states; 
in New Zealand and Canada they are 
agencies of the national governments. 
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These agencies, in all of the countries 
named, generally use private contrac- 
tors for construction, with the contrac- 
tors procuring construction materials 
from private materials dealers. 

Standards of space in low-income 
housing are higher in Great Britain, 
Australia, and New Zealand than in 
USA public housing. 

Public funds are utilized for capital 
financing in all of these programs, ex- 
cept that in the USA the arrangement 
for annual federal contributions has of- 
ten made it possible for local housing 
authorities to borrow from _ private 
sources to good advantage. 

The amortization period for the ma- 
jor financing is 50 to 60 years in all 
cases. 

Annual interest rates on major capi- 
tal financing by the governments in 
the USA, Australia, and Great Britain 
reflect the long-term rates on borrow- 
ings by the national governments— 
from about 2, per cent to 4 per cent. 
In the case of New Zealand, the inter- 
est rate reflects the short-term rates 
on borrowings by the national govern- 
ment—1' per cent. This constitutes 
the outstanding feature of the New 
Zealand plan, where public loans are 
made for long terms, but at short-term 
interest rates. This arrangement, along 
with the relatively higher wages of 
manual workers, the complete social 
security system, and the large-scale 
construction of public housing, makes 
New Zealand unique and obviates the 
necessity for any monetary subsidy in 
their public housing program. 

Although subsidy is not required in 
New Zealand, it is involved in the pro- 
grams of the USA, Great Britain, Aus- 
tralia, and Canada. In these four pro- 
grams, major subsidy is provided by 
the national governments. 

Subsidy is also provided by local 
governments in the USA, Great Bri- 
tain, and Canada and by the states in 
Australia. In the USA, the local sub- 
sidy is principally in the form of abate- 
ment of the property tax. In Great 
Britain and Australia the local subsidy 
is in cash and the projects pay normal 
local taxes. In Canada, the local sub- 
sidy is in the provision of land and in 
property-tax abatement by the local 
governments. 

The total national and local subsidy 
is divided: in the USA, 80 per cent or 
less, national, 20 per cent or more, 
local; in Great Britain, about 75 per 
cent, national and 25 per cent, local; 
in Australia, 60 per cent, national and 
40 per cent, state. 

Normally the actual net rent charged 
in all of these programs approximates 
20 per cent of family income. 





Only in the USA are families evicted 
when their incomes rise above the 
level of the lowest-income group. 

In all these countries, social security 
payments and welfare aids assist the 
poorest families during hard times in 
payment of the rent charged. 


PETERBOROUGH, REGINA—CANADA 
City Plans Exhibited 

Some 7700 persons, nearly 25 pet 
cent of the city’s population, visited a 
ten-day city planning exhibition at the 
public library in Peterborough, On 
tario, Canada, last November. Special 
feature of the display was an attrac 
tively illustrated booklet entitled “A 
30-Year Program for Development 
Peterborough,” which was prepared by 
Town Planning Consultants, Ltd., of 
Toronto, Dr. E. G. Faludi is the 
agency's planning consultant. 

Town Planning Consultants’ master 
plan for the city of Regina, Saskatche 
wan, was similarly published in book 
let form and presented at a city plan 
ning exhibition in that city earlier last 
fall. 


STATE NEWS— 
(Continued from page 34) 


manent, rather than temporary, hous- 
ing. Late last month the State Depart- 
ment of Economic Development was 
expected to approve this use of the 
money, 

The first law passed by the New 
York state legislature last month ap- 
propriated $25 million for temporary 
housing. The money is expected to 
complete projects started under last 
year’s appropriation, rather than to 
initiate new ones. California has passed 
Governor Warren’s bill establishing a 
$1 million revolving fund with which 
the State Finance Department will buy 
surplus housing equipment for resale 
to veterans or to contractors building 
for them. Indiana has a bill to reim- 
burse colleges for temporary housing 
expenditures and Iowa, South Dakota, 
and Wisconsin are considering bills 
authorizing cities and counties to spend 
or borrow money for veterans housing. 
An anti-eviction bill was adopted in 
Minnesota and one is pending in Wis- 
consin. Iowa has a bill to legalize con- 
struction of prefabricated houses until 
1949. 

In Ohio, where the Supreme Court 
has upheld an apartment lease barring 
occupancy by any children (see De- 
cember 1946 JourNnaL, page 280), a 
bill making such provisions unenforce- 
able has been introduced into the legis- 
lature. In the meantime, efforts are 
currently under way to appeal the 
court decision in the United States Su- 
preme Court. 
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Russia's War-Ravaged Ukraine 
Faces Enormous Housing Needs 


Part I—The Present 


(Part Il, to appear in the March issue of the Journal, will deal with 
the Ukraine's future housing prospects.) 


The urban population of the Soviet 
Union more than doubled between 
1920 and 1939, increasing from 15.6 
per cent of the total to 32.8 per cent. 
The growth of larger cities was even 
more spectacular during the shorter 
period from 1926 to 1939. Leningrad 
had a population of more than 3 mil 
lion on the latter date, which was 
almost twice the number recorded for 
1926. Kharkov grew from 417,000 to 
$23,000; Dnepropetrovsk from 263,000 
to 500,000. During the same thirteen- 
year period, Moscow increased from 
more than 2 million to over 4,100,000. 
Such a rapid rate of urbanization 
would have created a serious problem 
of shelter in any nation. In a country 
undergoing rapid industrialization, with 
emphasis upon capital goods produc- 
tion, with low standards of living, and 
with inadequate machinery and skilled 
labor, the situation soon assumed seri- 
ous proportions. Nowhere are the fea- 
tures of the housing problem inherited 
from the prewar movement of popula- 
tion better illustrated than in Moscow, 
where more than 43 million square 
feet of additional floor space were con- 
structed between 1926 and 1939 and 
where ten times this amount was re- 
quired to meet the need for housing.’ 


Despite a high volume of new con- 
struction in the prewar years, over- 
crowding continued to characterize ur- 
ban living in the Soviet Union. Prep- 
arations for war, of course, delayed the 
construction of additional dwellings 
even before the outbreak of hostilities. 
The war itself occasioned an almost 
complete cessation of housebuilding. 
When the enemy invaded Western 
Russia, there was terrific destruction 
of life and property and the supply of 
housing, woefully inadequate before 


*The author spent four months of 1946 in 
the Soviet Union as a member of the UNRRA 
Mission to the Ukraine. The views expressed 
here, however, are personal. 


‘John N. Hazard, Soviet Housing Lau 
(New Haven: Yale University Press 1939), 
page 16. ‘Total area in square meters [in 
Moscow] has increased from 12,000,000 in 
1918 to 16,400,000 in 1936, but at the same 
time the population has increased from 1,700,- 
000 in 1918 to over 3,600,000 in 1936. This 
has meant a drop from 7 square meters per 
person in 1918 to 4.5 square meters per head 
in 1936.” 
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the war, became shorter than it had 
ever been before.’ 
Uniform Enemy Destruction 


Cities throughout the Ukraine were 
subjected to a uniform pattern of de 
struction; the details varied with the 
size of the community, extent and con 
centration of modern dwellings, and 
the speed of the invader’s retreat. 
Everywhere in the occupied zones the 
basic elements in the economy—the 
factories, cultural centers, and dwelling 
units—were 
attention. 


singled out for special 

Kiev, the capital of the Ukraine, sut 
tered less than most cities in the Re 
public. But it was not spared serious 


damage. Dwelling units, especially 
multiple-family and modern buildings, 
were systematically blown up or 


burned by the invaders. Thirty-seven 
per cent of the housing space in the 
city was destroyed and in the spring ot 
1946 the existing supply of shelter per 
mitted an average of only 64 square 
feet of space per person. This was a 
statistical average but observations from 
the streets indicated that it was hardly 
a typical figure. Most rooms had two 
or more beds and small cottages usually 
housed several families. 

Elsewhere in the Ukraine, the extent 
of damage was usually much greater 
than in the capital city. Kremenchug 
and Poltava are outstanding examples 
of the enemy’s efficiency in wiping out 
economic and cultural facilities. In the 
former city, about 90 per cent of all 
buildings had been destroyed. Before 
the war, it was a city of some 90,000 
inhabitants; in April 1946, about 50,000 
had returned. They were living in dug- 
outs, cellars, and assorted types of 
shacks and will remain so housed until 
new dwellings are constructed, since 
few prewar structures in the area can 
be repaired. Due to a shortage of mate- 


*“Twice in the lifetime of one generation 
the Soviet lands have been subjected to devas- 
tation. The damage done in the Second World 
War, moreover, was far greater than that in- 
flicted during the First. The armies of Hit 
lerite Germany completely or partially de- 
stroved or burned down 1,710 Soviet towns 
and more than 70,000 villages and hamlets, 
in all depriving 25 million people of shelter.” 


Nicholai Mikhailov, “The Soviet Peacetime 
Economy,” Foreign Affairs, July 1946, page 
633. 


ROBERT C. WEAVER“ 


Director, Community Services Division 


American Council on Race Relations 


rials and equipment, less than a score 
of dwellings were under construction 
and these were clay and log houses. 
Poltava about 80 per cent de 
Two-thirds of the prewar 
population of 150,000 had returned by 
the spring of 
under 


was 
stroyed. 


1946 and was living 
conditions 
Kremenchug. 


similar to those at 
The extent of destruc 
tion in both cities was so great that it 
was foolish to speak of definite space 
allotments. 

Kharkov’s prewar population of 938, 
000 in 1941 had averaged 150 square 
feet of living space each. The invader 
destroyed 60 per cent of the dwelling 
units and in the spring of 1946, the 
average allotment of living space per 
person had declined to about a third of 
the prewar figure. The quality of 
housing available to the 700,000 per 
sons then in the city was, of course, 
much lower than the prewar level. In 
only 125 apartment buildings, for ex 
ample, had central heating plants been 
restored by May 1946. As elsewhere 
in the occupied zones, water and sewer 
systems were not adequate. Tap water, 
when available, was not fit to drink 
and toilets, notoriously temperamental 
before the war, did not always work. 


Modern Housing Destroyed 
In the heavy industry area around 
the famous dam at Dneprstroy, some 
of the most modern housing in the 
Soviet Union was concentrated and the 
invader took special care to destroy it. 
In New Zaporozhie, for example, only 
masonry walls were left of the rows of 
workers’ homes that had been built in 
recent years. Old Zaporozhie, too, was 
badly damaged. Seventy-five per cent 
of the houses in the city were in vari- 
ous stages of demolition and there were 
about 14 million square feet less of 
housing in 1945 than in 1941. Only a 
little more than 3 million square feet 

had been restored by May 1946. 


In Dnepropetrovsk, 80 per cent of 
the factories; 70 per cent of the cul- 
tural centers (schools, churches, hos- 
pitals, nurseries, rest homes, opera 
houses, the university, museums, and 
the like); and 30 per cent of the houses 
were damaged and destroyed. Of 
10,000 buildings in one section of the 
city, 9600 were blown up or burned, 
including all factories, public build- 
ings, and most of the homes. When 
the residents returned, they began to 
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rebuild the area with such materials 


as were at hand. A typical postwar 
dwelling was a two-room hut made of 
straw and clay, with a packed earth 
floor and a small stove that served for 
cooking and heating. 


Rural Destruction 

Housing in rural areas was often 
more desperate than in urban centers. 
In village after village, all community 
buildings and almost all homes had 
been destroyed by the invader. In the 
reconstruction work of 1946, barns and 
community buildings were given prior 
ity, so that as late as the spring of 
the year, many of the people were still 
living in underground huts and shacks. 
In the Brovary district, which had been 
liberated in the fall of 1944, recovery 
was further advanced than in most 
areas of the Ukraine; nevertheless, most 
of the residents were living in dugouts 
and improvised shelter in the spring 
of 1946. The invader had destroyed 
12,900 of the 16,000 prewar dwellings 
and the pressure of agricultural work, 
accentuated by the loss of most tractors 
and two-thirds of the horses, was so 
great that there was little labor avail 
able for housebuilding. In the Poltava 
district, the situation was more typical. 
In one village of 1251 prewar homes, 
only 159 remained standing when the 
invader left. By April 1946, 350 
dwellings had been rebuilt but 900 
families were still living in one-room 
dugouts, under conditions of great dis 
comfort. Reconstruction in the area 
was further complicated by a lack of 
local timber. 

Despite these difficulties, farm hous 
ing was improving in the late summer 
of 1946. Once crops had been planted, 
more labor was available for rural re 
construction and limitations on mate 
rials, which continued to delay urban 
rehabilitation, were less of an impedi- 
ment on the farms, where indigenous 
materials were often adequate to facili- 
tate housebuilding. In some sections 
of the Ukraine and in Byelorussia, a 
native form of prefabrication was gain- 
ing in popularity. Skilled lumbermen 
were felling trees, stripping and notch- 
ing logs, and prefitting huts in the for- 
est. The structures were put together 
without being fastened, numbered, and 
piled up for delivery to the site of 
erection. Lack of draft animals, wag- 
ons, and motor trucks in the spring of 
1946 prevented the transport of most 
of these units to the villages but plans 
were being made for their movement 
on sleighs and their erection during 
the winter, when man and horse power 


would be available. 


The problem of housing the Russian 
people, especially in the devastated 
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areas, is stupendous. It involves all 
the difficulties faced in the United 
States, save the perplexing one of 
dividing the field between private and 
public finance in an economy of free 
enterprise, and the embarrassing mat- 
ter of planning Negro and white hous 
ing separately in a society that pro 


fesses to be democratic. It has many 


additional complications. The new 
five-year plan is sure to accelerate 
urbanization. Increasing efficiency of 


collective farms in the years immedi 
ately preceding the war, which is now 
temporarily delayed because of lack 
of farm machinery and draft animals 
but will soon reappear, while serving 
to ease the rural housing situation, 
will ultimately encourage a large num 
ber of peasants to move to the cities, 
where their advent will complicate the 
already difficult problem of shelter. At 
the same time, the immediate need 
for places to live will encourage make 
shift construction and may well occa 
sion the rapid building of poorly put 
together homes. There is, however, 
every indication that the design, if not 
the execution of large-scale housing 
projects will benefit from the experi 
ence of prewar years. Already the 
government has repeatedly condemned 
earlier expressions of severe functional 
design and the ordinary citizen is con 
scious of the fact that modern architec- 
ture was often overdone in the earlier 
years of Soviet construction. As a 
consequence of these developments, 
Russian architects are now discussing 
the possibilities of combining neo 
classical exteriors with functional floor 
plans. 


Model Plans 

Early in the summer of 1946, plans 
and models of postwar cities were on 
display in Moscow. Although the em 
phasis was upon monuments, public 
buildings, and large-scale housing de 
velopments, it was the exhibit of small 
er cottages for urban living that ex 
cited the greatest interest. The affinity 
for small, individual homes seemed to 
be a popular attitude; it was displayed 
in other cities, where workers were al 
ready building small homes, and it 
found expression in the plans and 
operations of the state. It was also 
reflected in the choice of American 
design and construction methods ot 
small cottages as fields of study by 
two of the first five Ukrainian UNRRA 
Fellows to the United States. A lead 
ing article in the Soviet paper Trud 
for July 2, 1946 underlined the im- 
portance attached by the Communist 
party and the government to the con- 
struction of individual homes. It 
stated that, in addition to large-scale 





housing projects undertaken by the 
state, there must also be extensive de 
velopment of small cottages for sale 
to workers on terms of long credit. 
The article added that the state does 
much to aid such construction through 
offering long-term loans, land, and 
plans and noted that a number of 
Soviet decrees require local units of 
government and _state-directed enter- 
prise to provide individual builders 
with materials, transport, and assist 
ance in getting skilled labor to build 
small homes. 


Haste May Make Waste 

The future of housing in the Soviet 
Union will be determined by the tradi 
tions of its people, the nature of its 
industrial plans, and the inevitable con 
sequences of a War ol! occupation and 
destruction. Because of the extreme 
need for shelter, there is a real danger 
that popular (and in_ the 
Soviet Union, government 


pressure 
is responsive 
local level) 
may occasion hasty construction, with 


to popular pressure at the 


little concern for durability or long 
run desirability. Two factors will pull 
upon this development in opposite di 
rections. A planned economy will, of 
its very nature, give consideration to 
the long-run aspects of housing. But 
a planned economy, concerned chiefly 
with the rehabilitation of heavy, capi 
tal goods industries (a necessary em 
phasis in the Soviet Union after a war 
of destruction), will also be faced with 
the necessity of housing industrial 
workers as soon as possible. Since many 
ot these workers have been accustomed 
to low standards of shelter, their chiet 
concern will be a place to live and 
they will not be too critical of the 
quality of the space assigned to them. 
Then, too, shortages of materials, ma 
chines, and manpower will handicap, 
if. not prevent, large-scale activity to 
modernize housing in the crowded 
industrial centers in the near future. 


On the other hand, architects and 
other much 
prestige in Soviet life, are alive to the 
possibilities of rebuilding cities dam 
aged by the war. It seems certain that 
there will be adequate planning for 
this objective. 


technicians, who have 


Such a development 
would be in complete accord with the 
past history of the Soviet Union. Long 
before the war, there were elaborate 
plans for the redesign of Russian cities 
and the provision of adequate dwelling 
space for every productive worker but 
the pressure of doing ‘rst things first 
delayed much that was proposed in 
the field of housing. During the early 
years of the Soviet government, the 
economy was so disorganized that mil- 
(Continued column 3, page 43) 
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“Slums Are Good Enough for the Poor’— — 
an Old Theory Revived 


Wenzlick and Company's “Appraisal Bulletin’ suggests slum dwellers 
should shift for themselves—and a public houser replies 


JOHN W. BEARD 
Executive Director, Housing Authority 


of the City and County of 
San Francisco 





The following is a letter addressed 
to Roy Wenzlick and Company of 
St. Louis, Missouri, by Mr. Beard. 





This Authority has been a subscriber 
to your Appraisal Bulletin for a good 
many months. As the City’s official 
housing body, interested in all phases 
of housing that affect the welfare ot 
the community, we have found your 
reports most enlightening and pertinent 
to our work. They have impressed us 
as being carefully prepared, well 
thought out, unprejudiced, and evi 
dencing high professional standards. 

The article entitled “Who Can Rent 
New Housing?” by Mr. A. B. Kissack 
in the Appraisal Bulletin of September 
17 seems to me an unfortunate excep 
tion to that record. Mr. Kissack argues, 
in effect, that since the majority of 
slum dwellers can not afford to rent 
new housing of the type produced by 
private industry, they should be left to 
shift for themselves as best they can. 

The implication is clear, moreover, 
that slum dwellers do not deserve any- 
thing better, because “major crimes, 
delinquencies, diseases, immorality, dis- 
honestly and weakness in character, 
reputation or habits”—attributes which 
Mr. Kissack recognizes as being asso 
ciated with slum areas—“are human 
and not housing deficiencies.” 

It is hardly necessary to point out 
that there is a considerable weight of 
opinion today that slums are social and 
economic liabilities and that something 
not only can, but should be done about 
them. Nor is it necessary to adduce 
proof that this view is not confined to 
seekers of Utopia or yet to philan- 
thropists, but is shared by many hard- 
headed business men who recognize 
the dollars and cents cost of leaving 
the problem of slums up to nature. 

In view of the evidence that has been 
produced on the subject, and particu- 
larly in view of Mr. Kissack’s own very 
effective description of some of the 
more unpleasant aspects of slums, the 
conclusions that the article in question 
arrives at are more than a little surpris- 
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ing. However, it is not Mr. Kissack’s 
attitude toward public housing, but the 
method by which he seeks to justify 
his attitude, that I wish to take issue 
with here. 

That slums go hand in hand with 
crime, disease, and other social evils is 
tully recognized by Mr. Kissack. How 
ever, no responsible proponent of pub 
lic housing has ever claimed, to my 
knowledge, that “slum areas are the 
direct cause of delinquency, crime, dis 
honesty and disreputable character”—a 
claim which Mr. Kissack states as a 
fact. 

Only in isolated cases could evidence 
be produced to support such a claim. 
I submit that it is equally specious to 
conclude, as the author of this article 
does, that the more logical approach 
would be “to place the cause of exces 
sive crime and disease in slum areas 
upon the undernourishment and_ the 
hopelessness resulting from the poverty 
of the slum tenant.” 

Public Housing Only One Means 

Public housing, with its concomitant 
of slum clearance activities, is only on« 
means—an important and effective onc 
—of coping with the conditions which 
Mr. Kissack seems to deplore, but for 
which he apparently sees no solution. 
The fact that public housing does not 
in one stroke solve all the economic 
and social problems associated with 
slums would hardly seem sufficient 
grounds on which to discredit public 
housing. One would not suggest that 
the fight against cancer be discontinued 
because an overnight cure has not been 


* discovered. 


Mr. Kissack correctly points out that 
not all slum dwellers are eligible for 
public housing. The implication that 
only the more desirable slum dwellers 
are taken into public housing projects 
and that the remainder are dumped 
upon private property owners is, how 
ever, not true. 

The full statement on this point by 
the Housing Authority of the City of 
New Haven, which Mr. Kissack cites, 
speaks for itself. In its third annual 
report, the New Haven Authority 
stated in connection with a relocation 
project: 

“Every tenant in the area was visited 
by a member of the staff and given a 
list of three or four vacancies within 
the price range possible for him. A 
total of 357 families was thus relocated 


without disturbance within the com 
munity in spite of the fact that a very 
considerable percentage of the families 
moved were ofl the lowest economik 
level. Homes were found for them in 
sections of the city now occupied by 
those of similar status. There was also 
a diffusion of the less desirables, which 
is a very beneficial thing as any Police 
Department will testify.” 


Although it is impossible, in the 
majority of instances, to provide public 
housing for all residents of an affected 
slum area, those who are accepted are 
provided with adequate accommoda 
tions at rentals comparable to or even 
less than many of them had been pay 
ing while living in the slums. If | 
have read Mr. Kissack’s article cor 
rectly, he would have his readers be 
lieve that public housing is unsound 
because it competes successfully with 
privately operated slums. I doubt that 
any responsible economist would sub 
scribe to the non sequitur. 


RUSSIAN HOUSING— 


(Continued from page 42) 


lions deserted cities that were cut off 
from supplies of food and menaced 
by invasion and dwellings fell into 
In the 
urbanization, the 
constant flow of people to the cities 


advanced stages of disrepair. 
subsequent rapid 
served to cancel out a great many of 
the gains that were made in increas 
ing and maintaining the supply of 
housing after the government began 
to function more efficiently. Competing 
calls for limited amounts of certain 
materials and skilled labor often caused 
the shelter aspects of the announced 
plans to lag. Much of the new con 
struction was devoted to cultural and 
community buildings; Moscow in 1946, 
with its wide, surfaced main streets, 
its improvements around the river 
banks, and its impressive buildings, 
attests to the fact that the Soviet Union 
did achieve a large volume of this type 
ot construction, At the same time, 
Moscow also illustrates that in a city 
with so many evidences of advanced 
design and with a large volume of 
modern housing, the vast majority of 
the residents can be terribly over 
crowded. 


(To be continued in March Journal) 


Hazard, op. cit., page 
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SOUTHWEST COUNCIL HOLDS 
MAINTENANCE CONFERENCE 

For the four days February 24 
through the 27th, a joint FPHA 
NAHO Southwest Regional Council 
“Maintenance Training Conference” 
will be held in Fort Worth, Texas. 
The program combines a series of both 
general and small “specialist” sessions 
on various phases of the property 
maintenance job. General sessions have 
been scheduled for such subjects as 
safety, maintenance inspections, paint 
ing, and fire. On the second day, nine 
committees on the following subjects 
are to meet and draw up recommenda 
tions that will later be brought before 
general sessions of the meeting: paint- 
ing, mechanical equipment, electrical 
equipment, plumbing, structures, gar 
bage collection and disposal, grounds 
care, insect and rodent control, corro- 
sion. 

John Taylor Egan, FPHA’s Assistant 
Commissioner for Project Management, 
will attend the meeting and address 
the final general session on February 
27. Another speaker before a general 
session will be the superintendent of 
Fort Worth schools, who is to talk 
about janitorial services and supplies. 
NAHO Regional Council President J. 
Gilbert Scheib will be in attendance 
and will welcome the conferees on the 
opening day of the meeting. Also, 
Marshall W. Amis, Director of 
FPHA’s Region V office, will be pres 
ent on the first day to welcome the 
delegates. About one hundred local 
authority and FPHA management staff 
members will be in attendance at the 
conference. 


MIDWEST BOARD MEETS 

On February 4, the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Midwest Regional Council 
met at the NAHO headquarters office 
in Chicago. Sherman Butler, the new 
Regional President, called the meeting 
for the purpose of having the Board 
outline a program for the year. Chap 
ter organization, the publication of a 
newsletter, the appointment of com 
mittees, and the holding of an annual 
conference were all discussed during 
the day, with the final decision reached 
that the conference should receive first 
and concentrated attention. President 
Butler brought to the meeting a pro 
posed program for the conference that 
he had worked out in consultation 
with his own staff at St. Louis. It was 
dis recommendation that the program 
be built to appeal to operating staff as 
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well as commissioners and executive 
directors and should be so arranged 
that all types of personnel could par 
ticipate in at least one session on each 
of the specialties involved in the per 
formance of the housing job. In other 
words, it was his recommendation that 
the program be so organized that man 
agers could attend a session at which 
commissioners’ problems would be dis 
cussed; that accountants could attend 
a session where tenant relations pel 
sonnel would discuss their problems, 
etc—but with full provision for an 
opportunity for the specialists to meet 
together and exchange statements of 
operating experience. 

A committee to arrange a conterenc 
program and to set conference dates 
sometime prior to May 15 was author 
ized, as was also a committee to con 
sider the question of chapters and of 
membership promotion. 


POTOMAC CHAPTER 
HEARS NPHC HEAD 

On January 15, the Potomac Chap- 
ter held its regularly scheduled meet- 
ing, with Lee F. Johnson, Executive 
Vice-President of the National Public 
Housing Conference, as the speaker. 
Mr. Johnson’s subject was “Must Ade- 
quate Housing Remain a Myth?” 

Chapter Chairman Bernard E. Losh 
bough writes: “You may be interested 
in knowing that the meeting was at- 
tended by over a hundred members 
and their guests—in fact, we had to 
hang out the ‘SRO’ sign, much to the 
disappointment of about fifty last min- 
ute people who had to be 
away. 


turned 


“Besides Lee at the speaker's table 
there were: Dillon Myer: Leon Keyser 
ling; John Dean of Region II FPHA; 
Walter Green, Commissioner of Zone 
IV, FHA; Robert Irwin, Deputy Ex 
pediter, Office of Industrialized Hous- 
ing, NHA; the Reverend Francis Mc 
Peek, Secretary, Industrial Relations 
Division, Congregational Churches of 
Christ; Mrs. John McClintock, Chair 
man, Housing Committee, Citizens 
Council for Community Planning: and 
myself.” 

On January 22, the discussion group 
on urban redevelopment met. The 
Chapter conducts four panel discussion 
groups that meet at about bi-monthly 
intervals: on urban redevelopment, 
housing design, “Housing the Whole 
Population,” and management prob 
lems. 


PUGET SOUND CHAPTER 
HOLDS ANNUAL MEETING 

On February 14, the Puget Sound 
Chapter held its annual meeting in 
Tacoma, Washington. The 
was conducted 


meeting 
along the lines of 
former chapter conferences, with five 
groups of operating staff specialists 
meeting separately to discuss proced- 
ures and techniques related to their 
own jobs. The subjects discussed by 
the five groups at the February 14 
meeting were: trends in community 
service; maintenance; mutual owner 
ship corporations for permanent Lan 
ham Act developments; collection 
losses: and the overloading ot electrical 
systems. 


A general session was addressed by 
Mr. Dagfinn Skaar, an exchange pro 
fessor from Norway, now teaching at 
the College of Puget Sound. 


NEW CHAPTERS UNDER WAY 

New memberships have been rolling 
into the NAHO office for the past 
month or two from Richmond, Cali 
fornia, and from Utah, as the first step 
in the formation of NAHO chapters 
serving those areas. James D. Richard- 
son, President of the Pacific Southwest 
Council, has been giving a good deal 
of time and effort to the formation of 
NAHO chapters in his region and ex 
pects to announce some additions to 
the six that are now active there within 
the next month or two. 


In the Southwest Region, a Houston 
Chapter is well on the way toward 
organization. Recent word is_ that: 
“Mrs. Henrietta Bethea, Central Office 
Secretary of the Housing Authority of 
the City of Houston, is chairman for 
the organization of a NAHO chapter. 
She is submerged in studying proce 
dures as outlined in the NAHO ‘Red 
Book. The organization meeting will 
be held on February 20. “We want 
to learn more about the public housing 
program’ is the theme song of all pros- 
pective members—so it looks like a 
study course is the order of business 
of the new group.” 


Impetus for chapter formation in 
Houston came from a staff meeting 
of the Houston Authority on February 
11, arranged to celebrate the sixth an 
niversary of the appointment of E. W. 
Blum as Executive Director. A state 
ment of the philosophy underlying the 
occasion will be carried in the March 
JOURNAL. 
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Voluntary In-Service Training Conducted in Pittsburgh 


Last November, a twelve-week, vol 
untary in-service training program for 
the clerical personnel of the Housing 
Authority of the City of Pittsburgh 
was announced by Everett E. Utter- 
back, the Authority's Personnel Officer. 
The notice that went out to all clerical 
personnel from Mr. Utterback said: 

“The good employer recognizes that 
opportunities for improvement afforded 
individual staff members not only 
benefit the employee but the employer. 
The good employee recognizes that 
such opportunities not only benefit the 
employer but himself. 


“Our clerical staff is—in the main— 
competent, loyal, and industrious. 
Some of you, however, have not had 
the opportunity to assimilate certain 
elements of academic information that 
will provide you with a more accurate 
and comprehensive perspective than 
you may presently have on the differ- 
ent problems of housing. Such a per- 
spective will benefit both the Authority 
and you. 

“Therefore, the Authority announces 
a twelve-unit voluntary course entitled 
‘Fundamental Aspects of the Housing 
Problem, designed specifically for our 
general clerical personnel, including 
secretaries, stenographer-clerks, file 
clerks, etc. The classes will meet every 
Wednesday at 4 p.m., beginning Wed- 
nesday, November 20, 1946, and will 
continue for twelve weeks. 

Exams—Graduation 


“At the conclusion of the course, an 
examination will be given and appro- 
priate graduation exercises will be held. 
Certificates granted for successful com- 
pletion of the course will become an 
item of the individual employee's per 
manent personnel record. 

“The course is intended to serve the 
following purposes: 

“1. To improve the efficiency of the 
Housing Authority in its services to 
the public. 

“2. To provide the employee with 
an opportunity for personal progress 
and achievement. 

“3. To discover latent talents among 
our clerical employees that may fit 
them for other tasks and thus increase 
the latitude for promotional possibili- 
ties among all personnel. 

“The course is voluntary and abso 
lutely free, except for such paper, pen 
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cils, and notebooks as the individual 
student desires. It must be understood 
that this course is not a substitute for 
the regularly required In-Service Train 
ing Program but is designed specih« 
ally for those who have not had the 
opportunity to acquire the information 
that will be presented. 

“Registration is by the simple process 
of addressing a written note to my 
office no later than Wednesday, No 
vember 13, 1946. Positively no attend 
ance for the purpose of sec uring a cer 
tificate of satisfactory completion will 
be permitted except to those regularly 
and properly registered. However, any 
staff member of the Housing Authority 
of the City of Pittsburgh interested in 
a specific lecture or lectures may at 
tend if he so notifies me one week 
before the presentation of such a lec 
ture. 


“If this initial course proves satis 
factory in the judgment of the Au 
thority, it will be followed by a more 
advanced course, dealing more speci 
fically with public housing operations 
and taught by members of our staff 
directly concerned in definite housing 
management and operational tasks.” 


Course Outline 
The course outline for the twelve 
week lecture series is presented below. 
As Mr. Utterback noted in his an 
nouncement, the course carries the title: 


Fundamental Aspects of the 
Housing Problem 


1. The Housing Crisis in America 


A brief survey of the present hous 
ing situation, with considerable em 
phasis on the causes of the current 
shortage. The proper relationships of 
private real estate and public housing 
are stressed and the different types of 
public housing projects (PL 412; PL 
671; Lanham Act) are clearly defined. 
Methods of financing public housing 
are briefly summarized and some of 
the more important legal aspects are 
also presented. Current and pending 
housing legislation, such as the Wag 
ner-Ellender-Taft bill and the state 
urban redevelopment act, are also dis 
cussed. 


2. The Fundamental Economic Prin- 
ciples of the Housing Problem 


What is rent? How does the law 


of supply and demand affect rental 
rates? What is inflation? How does it 
affect rents? Can public housing sub 
sidize food and clothing as well as 
shelter? How much of a man’s in 
come should be devoted to the payment 
of rent? 

Answering some of these questions 
will be the purpose of this lecture, plus 
the proper definition of such simple 
economic terms as land, labor, capital, 
goods, utility, money, credit, etc. 


3. The Elementary Legal Bases of 
Housing 


This lecture is centered upon an ele 
mentary explanation of such necessary 
legal matters incidental to public hous 
ing as the following: the lease as a 
contract; evictions and “cease and de 
sist notices; distraint, the function of 
the prothonotary’s office; the OPA and 
public housing; legal methods of rent 
collection; the elimination of “public 
nuisances, 


ceiling rents and public 


housing; etc. 


4. The Fundamental Governmental 
Principles of the Housing Problem 
This lecture begins with the defini 
tion of such fundamental terms as 
government, democracy, _ legislative, 
executive, judicial, and then poses and 
answers such questions as the follow 
ing: 

What is the difference between 
democracy and either fascist or com 
munist dictatorship? Why is the in 
stitution ol private property indispensa 
ble to a democratic people? How can 
democracy help to guarantee its sur 
vival? 

These general principles are then re 
lated to the following specific housing 
problems: 

Is public housing incompatible with 
private democracy? 
What is the proper sphere of public 


enterprise in a 


housing in our economic order? Can 
channelled 
private real estate? 


the subsidy be through 
Has public hous 
ing been in interference with private 
industry's efforts to solve our current 
housing shortage? Is public housing a 


communistic endeavour? 
5. The Fundamental Sociological 
Principles of the Housing Problem 
This lecture is intended to stimulate 


healthy thought on the following ques 
tions: 
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What are the general effects of bad 
physical environment on moral and 


civic values?) What are the influences 
of good physical environment on peo- 
ple? What is the responsibility of the 
Housing Authority of the City of Pitts- 
burgh for recreation? What are its 
legal limitations in recreational mat 
ters? What are the values of residents’ 
councils? How can they be stimulated ? 

How should they be guided? 

The initial portion of the lecture will 
be devoted to a brief survey of such 
fundamental sociological principles as 
are necessary to an understanding of 
the preceding questions, including such 
topics as: the origin and function of 
the family, the community, modern 
attitudes toward community life, etc. 


6. Some Elementary Principles of 
English as Applied to Competent 
Clerical Work in Housing 

A brief review of the most basic 
elements of English grammar and 
punctuation will be presented, with 
advice on the building of an increased 
vocabulary and the use of the diction 
ary. Functional ideas as to the use 
of English—not as an academic art 
but as an effective means of expres- 
sion—will be stressed. Cautions on 
common errors in grammar and spell 
ing will be advanced and some atten 
tion will be given to proper pronuncia 
tion. All principles that are presented 
will be correlated with proper official 
correspondence, interviewing, and tele- 
phonic communications. A _ selected 
bibliography for further private study 
will be given. 

7. Public Relations in Public Hous- 

ing 

What are good public relations? 
How can they be promoted? How can 
favorable relationships be established 
with newspapers? What is the public 
relations value of an ordinary housing 
resident-office clerk contact? To what 
extent is every clerical employee a 
public relations agent for the Housing 
Authority ? 

These are some of the general propo 
sitions to be examined in this lecture. 
In addition, attention will be given to 
community newspapers and their value 
and the public relations value of resi- 
dents’ councils and of ‘other commu- 
nity organizations. The public rela- 
tions policy of the Housing Authority 
will also be explained. 

8. Effective Public Speaking Prin- 
ciples in the Public Housing Field 

This lecture will begin with a dis- 
cussion of certain preliminary princi- 
ples of platform personality, attire, 
diction, gestures, and other elementary 
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matters. Emphasis on the proper con- 
struction of an outline and the develop- 
ment of material will follow. The most 
effective arguments in behalf of public 
housing will be offered and an analysis 
of some of the arguments of opponents 
of public housing will be stressed. The 
whole lecture and the succeeding labor 
atory period will be designed largely 
to stimulate the confidence and self 
assurance so necessary to the effective 
public presentation of housing mate 
rial. 


9. Effective Public Speaking Prin- 
ciples in the Public Housing Field 
(Laboratory and Critique) 

Here students will offer brief pre 
pared public housing 
topics for criticism by both the instruc 
tor and their fellow students. 


addresses on 


10. Personal Improvement, Intra-Staff 
Relationships, and Promotion Op- 
portunities in Public Housing 

How can I get ahead in public hous- 
ing? What are the opportunities for 
promotion? How can I take advantage 
of them? Am I qualified to advance? 

These are some of the questions to 
be discussed in this lecture. In addi- 
tion, stress will be laid on undesirable 
personality traits, poor employee-em- 
ployee and employee-employer _ rela- 
tionships, and the more frequent cir- 
cumstances contributing to 
tional maladjustment. 
formation on 
evening 


occupa- 
Counsel and in- 
available and suitable 
courses in our community 
public schools, private schools, and col- 


leges will also be offered. 


11. The Challenge to Public Housing 
and All Its Personnel 
This lecture is devoted to the follow- 
ing questions primarily: What is the 
future of public housing? Of the 
Housing Authority of the City of Pitts- 
burgh? What legislation is needed? 
What standards of performance are 
needed if public housing is to survive? 
What are the responsibilities of public 
housing employees to its future? 
12. Field Trips to Projects 
Every student will get an opportun- 
ity to visit and inspect one or more of 
our housing projects in minute detail. 


Faculty 
Subjects Instructor 

i; 2%, >, 6, 
9, 11 Clarence C. Klein, 
Administrator 
3 J. Alfred Wilner, 
General Counsel 
4, i2 Rosa Sadler, 


Public Relations Assistant 
10 Everett E. Utterback, 
Personnel Officer 





RESIDENTS MAKE 
MOVIE OF PUBLIC 
HOUSING COMMUNITY 


An “inside story” of public housing 
is told in a technicolor movie made by 
Jack Kray of Cleveland—a resident of 
Cedar Apartments, a 654-family PWA 
housing estate operated by the Cleve- 
land Metropolitan Housing Authority. 
The everyday life at the Apartments 
is the theme of the movie, developed 
through use of the device of a visit to 
the estate of two young people who 
want to see what goes on there. 

Mr. Kray spent more than a year of 
his spare time on the production of this 
8 mm., 45-minute movie, which he 
and some friends financed personally. 
“This picture was ao as a hobby- 
a work of love.” Mr. Kray said, “but 
it grew into something much bigger. 
Florence Connelly, Manager of Cedar 
\partments, was the inspiring force 
who helped me with many valuable 
suggestions when she recognized the 
educational value of the movie.” A 
running commentary, recorded on a 
sound track to synchronize with the 
film, was written by another Cedar 
resident, Mrs. Fidelis Schoenleber, who 
is editor of the residents’ newspaper. 
“Before and After” 


Manager Florence Connelly 
that “the picture begins with views of 
the slum area on which Cedar Apart- 
ments was built, taken from the model 


which we have of it. It shows the chil- 


writes 


dren playing in a filthy, hazardous 
slum area. Then, in contrast, comes 
the present-day development, Cedar 


Apartments.” The young _ visitors, 
around whom the film is developed, 
Miss Connelly continues, “are taken 
through the grounds, where they watch 
the activities of the children playing 
on the spacious lawns and in the clean, 
attractive playgrounds. They visit the 
community center and see the activities 
there. They meet residents who ask 
them in to see their suite. In short 

the film gives a rather inclusive 
view of child and adult life at Cedar 
Apartments in contrast to that of the 
slum area.” 

The movie had its premiere showing 
at the Cedar Apartments community 
building in December. Last month, at 
the request of FPHA, it was sent to 
the FPHA central office in Washington 
for review. Miss Connelly feels that if 
the film were cut and somewhat re- 
vised, “it would be of much value in 
promoting public housing. . . 

Inquiries about the film should be 
addressed to Miss Connelly, 2202 East 
30th Street, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
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PAINTING... 


Management's Highest Cost Job— 
Suggestions for Getting Good Performance, Economically 


C. A. MARCH* 


Decorating has more to do with the 
maintenance of a building’s appear- 
ance than almost any other operating 
function. For effectiveness in decorat- 
ing, a substantial amount of time and 
effort is required. 


The first requirement in planning a 
sound decorating program is the prep- 
aration of proper specifications, de- 
fining exactly the standards of decorat 
ing materials, workmanship, and pro 
cedure. While primarily intended for 
use in awarding decorating contracts, 
specifications are equally applicable and 
no less essential in scheduling and 
supervising work done by the build 
ing’s own employees. 

Some building managers find it 
more economical to contract all of their 
painting and decorating work and 
most managers find it desirable to 
supplement their staff painters to finish 
special work within the available time. 
Without attempting to debate the pro 
and con of staff decorating and con- 
tract decorating, it may be assumed 
that almost everybody, at one time or 
another, will have occasion to contract 
for painting and decorating. 

Awarding Contracts 

Common sense and a practical work 
ing knowledge of decorating practices 
and costs are essential to the successful 
letting of decorating contracts. Betore 
accepting a bid, it is necessary to know 
with reasonable certainty that the bid is 
possible of performance. 

In awarding contracts, the written 
contract should cover such details as 
the price, the terms, the time for 
starting the work, the date of com- 
pletion, and other special agreements. 
The contract should 
clearly: 


also designate 
The space or rooms to be decor- 


2. The surfaces to be refinished. 

3: The character and extent of sur 
tace preparation. 

4. The character of the finish to be 
applied: gloss, flat, semi-flat, smooth, 
etc. 

5. The number of coats, textures, 
patterns, etc. 


*Reprint of an article prepared by Mr 
March for the January 1947 issue of Build 
ings and Building Management. Mr. March 
is building superintendent for a large public 
utilities company in Detroit 
patterns, etc. 
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6. The colors to be used. 

7. The brands or types of materials 
to be used. 

With these facts clearly set forth in 
the specifications, there should be no 
reason for a misunderstanding. 


Staff Painting 

In staff painting, reasonable author 
ity must be delegated to the painting 
foreman but this authority should not 
release the building manager from final 
responsibility. Details of a system to 
keep posted on decorating work will 
necessarily vary but one 
at least: 


must know 


1. What it costs to decorate the 
building. 

2. What it will cost to decorat 
specific area, 

3. How close the advance estimate 
on revisions comes to the actual COSTS 


In addition, it is necessary that on 
keep himself and his organization so 
flexible that the money he spends for 
decorating will buy the materials best 
suited to his building requirements and 
will cause them to be applied properly 
for maximum effectiveness at mini 
mum cost. It is necessary that one 
keep informed on all new products, 
new methods, and new ideas in deco 
rating. 


Space does not permit a full descrip 
tion of various coatings. It is assumed 
that painters will be hired that under 
stand fully the character and extent of 
surface preparation and the various 
methods of application of coatings. 


The types of surface materials that 
must be painted either for decoration 
or protection or both, appear to grow 
more numerous every year. It always 
seems to be more difficult to paint 
these newer materials than the surfaces 
of wood and steel, difficult though 
these may be in certain circumstances 
No doubt part of the reason for the 
apparent ease of painting the older 
kinds of surfaces is that we have a 
long experience with them. The same 
history and experience is not available 
for the newer building materials. 
When it comes to painting these new 
materials, we are still in the experi 
mental stage, and although some ex 
periments may seem promising, there 
is as yet no experience of their use 
extending over a number of years and 
a wide range of conditions. On this 
account, there is very little guidance 


literature on the painting of the newer 
building materials. 


The following is a rather brief de 
scription of protective and decorative 
coatings as applied to various mate 


rials of construction, by brushing, 
spraying, or dipping. 
Paints 
As usually defined, paint is a dis 
persion of pigments in a drying oil, 
with the addition of driers and thin 
ners, the former to accelerate film 
formation and hardening, the latter to 
allow ease and uniformity in brushing 
or spraying. The function of the pig 
ment is to give the desired color and 
to prevent to a great extent the decom 


position of the film by light 

Strictly speaking, the above are “oil” 
paints as distinguished from pigments 
dispersed in water or other vehicle, but 
usage has given the term “paint” to 
the above. 

All others are designated by the ve 
hicle, such as cold water paints or dis 
tempers, if suspended in albumin. Cal 
cimines, casein paints, rubber paints, 
and others have little in common with 
“oil” paints, except perhaps the pig 
ments used. 

Water paints or paints of this class 
dry partially or wholly by the evapora 
tion of water and consequently become 
surface dry very quickly, unless the 
surrounding air is abnormally damp 
After application, the water evaporates, 
leaving a coating of paint that is not 
at first washable, but gradually be 
comes so. 


Paints that can be thinned with 
water have gone through several stages 
Beginning with th 


familiar calcimines, the next step was 


of development. 


casein and other protein binder finishes 
Now come emulsified resin paints, in 
which the pigment is suspended in an 
emulsion that consists of minute pal 
ticles of oil, resin, or varnish dispersed 
in a water medium. When the paint 
is brushed on a surface, the water evap 
orates and the binder and pigment 
torm a continuous film that oxidizes 
in a manner quite similar to the drying 
processes of other quick drying fin 
ishes. 
Varnishes 

These materials differ from paint 
mainly because of the resin incor 
porated with the oil at an elevated tem 
perature, with the result that upon 
evaporation of the thinner, the film re 
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maining is reinforced by a firm sub- 
stance thoroughly incorporated with 
the oil. Varnish is usually much harder 
and more impervious to moisture than 
a paint film but it is not protected 
from light. For this reason, varnishes 
are used mostly where a natural wood 
finish is desired and where the film is 
not exposed to ultraviolet light. 

The resins generally used in var- 
nishes are obtained as natural exuda- 
tions from various tropical trees but in 
recent years “synthetic resins’ have 
been introduced, 


Enamels 

When a varnish finish is to be ex- 
posed to sunlight, it is colored by 
pigments and is called a_ brushing 
enamel. If this coating is on metal 
and is properly formulated, it may 
be subject to higher temperatures and 
is then termed “baking enamel.” The 
description “enamel” or “enamel paint” 
is very loosely used at the present time, 
but generally implies a superior qual- 
ity of paint. 

Lacquers 

Lacquers differ from oil paints in 
drying entirely by the evaporation of 
a solvent, no chemical change being in- 
volved. The principal constituent of 
the medium is usually nitro-cellulose, 
derived from cellulose (cotton) by 
chemical treatment. In_ practice, lac- 
quers are mainly use for the decoration 
of prefabricated fittings and in the 
motor car and aeroplane industries and 
are seldom used on buildings. 


Stains and Preservatives 

Stains are used on absorbent sur- 
faces, such as new wood, to color the 
surface without obscuring the natural 
grain. Wood preservatives are of three 
main types. 

1. Creosol, preparations of coal-tar, 
and similar phenolic substances. 

2.  Spirit-soluble compounds of 
metals with organic substances. 

3. Water-soluble metallic salts, e.g. 
copper sulphate. 

The importance of insuring the 
proper condition of the surface to be 
painted by adequate preparation can 
not be overestimated. The chief con- 
siderations are that the surface should 
be clean and dry—and smooth enough 
to enhance the decorative value of the 
paint. The amount of preparation 
necessary, of course, varies widely ac- 
cording to circumstances. Generally, 
all dirt, grease, rust, or failing old paint 
should be removed. The treatment re- 
quired depends on the condition. If 
the old paint is in an advanced state 
of decay, brittle and cracked or peeling 
from the surface in patches, complete 
removal is essential to satisfactory re- 
painting. The accepted methods of do- 
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ing this are either by burning off or 
by the use of paint removers. The use 
of a blow-torch for burning off is well 
understood by practical painters and 
requires no comment. Paint removers 
based on a solution of caustic soda in 
water should be avoided other than in 
exceptional cases. Their use especially 
on woodwork is bad practice. This 
type of remover tends to raise the 
grain, and the soda is difficult to re- 
move completely. 

The modern paint removers made 
with powerful non-corrosive solvents 
should invariably be used. Some of 
these are highly inflammable and con- 
tain wax, which is liable to be left on 
the surface and interfere with the dry- 
ing of the fresh paint. Brands are, how- 
ever, available that are made with 
non-inflammable solvents and in which 
the wax is replaced by other substances 
free from this tendency. 

When the old paint is found to have 
disintegrated uniformly from the sur- 
face by “chalking” and is free from 
cracking and peeling, complete removal 
will not be necessary. For this opera- 
tion the surface should first be brushed 
down or washed over to remove dirt, 
rust, etc. 

To avoid failure of the paint from 
blistering, it is essential to trace and 
remove sources of dampness, to repair 
the damage, and to allow thorough 
drying before painting. 

Application and Use of Paints 

Application is a fairly simple matter 
of spreading a rather thick coat over 
the surface to be decorated. Large flat 
brushes made for the purpose are used. 
To eliminate brush marks, the surface 
is often stippled immediately after ap- 
plication. 

It is necessary for oil paints to be 
spread evenly and in a thin film over 
the surface, as access of air is essential 
to the drying process. It is of vital im- 
portance that the surface to be painted 
should be properly prepared before- 
hand and be in a suitable condition. 
Each coat should be allowed to dry 
fully before the next is applied. 

The function of the priming coat, 
or the first coat of paint to be applied, 
is of fundamental importance. It should 
penetrate into the surface and provide 
a good key for subsequent coats. The 
recognized practice is for the priming 
coat to be of a rather thin and oily 
consistency. 

The function of undercoats is to ob- 
scure the surface and to provide an 
even foundation to which the finishing 
coat will adhere firmly. The quality 
of the finished work, particularly from 
the decorative point of view, depends 
materially on that of the undercoat. 





On exterior work, the main function 
of the finishing coat is to add to the 
protection given by the undercoats and, 
for this reason, gloss paints are almost 
invariably used. On interior work, the 
relative importance of these functions 
is reversed. Sufficient protection is 
provided by the undercoats and the 
main function of the finishing coat is 
decoration. In general, three types of 
finish are employed—full gloss, egg- 
shell or semi-gloss, and flat. 

Protective value is ensured by brush- 
ing the paint well into the surface, 
seeing that every part of the surface is 
adequately covered, and paying parti- 
cular attention to joints, etc. The 
decorative effect is enhanced by the 
smoothness and regularity of the un- 
dercoats and particularly by the even 
distribution and freedom from brush 
marks of the finishing coat. 

Brush marks are difficult to _pre- 
vent with paints that have little flow- 
ing properties, such as flat oil finishes 
and water paints. The surface is, 
therefore, gone over lightly while still 
wet with a special brush, made so that 
the tips of the hairs are applied at 
right angles to the surface. This 
“stippling” removes the brush marks 
and gives a uniform finish. 

Spray application has been developed 
intensively in recent years. The advan- 
tage of spraying is that execution is 
rapid and consequently economical and 
a very even finish can be obtained. Its 
use is, however, mainly confined to 
buildings where there are large areas 
of surface, or a number of rooms of 
identical design. The necessity of 
masking portions of the surface where 
the paint is not required makes spray 


application difficult. 


Life of Paints 


The normal process of decay on ex- 
posure to weather is due to the con- 
tinual and varying action of changes 
of temperature, moisture, and sun- 
light. The life of the paint, which de- 
pends on its resistance to these de- 
structive agencies, is influenced both 
by the composition of the medium and 
that of the pigments incorporated in 
it. Some paints become hard and brit- 
tle on exposure to the weather and 
crack and peel in patches, making it 
dificult to obtain a good surface for 
repainting without the removal of the 
old paint. Others retain their elas- 
ticity and gradually decay from the 
surface, leaving the pigments adhering 
loosely in the form of powder and the 
paint only needs rubbing down to 
provide a satisfactory surface for re- 
painting. This form of decay, known 
as “chalking” is, therefore, preferable, 
provided it only develops slowly, so 
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Cooking School for Girl Scouts 





The Savannah Gas Company’s Home Services Department conducted a six-weeks 
course in cooking for the Girl Scouts of Yamacraw Village. The girls are shown above 
with the certificates that they received on successful completion of the work. 


that the paint retains its protective 
value for a reasonable time. 

Paint protected from the action of 
the weather, as on interior surfaces, 
will normally remain in good condi- 
tion for many years, unless subject to 
certain causes that bring about pre- 
mature failure. Moisture on or below 
the surface at the time of painting is 
the most prevalent of these. Another 
trouble to be guarded against is the 
action of alkaline substances. 

Selection of Paints 

The framing of specifications for 
paints to ensure adequate performance 
in use is always a difficult matter. It 
must also be remembered that skill in 
the preparation of the surface and in 
the application of the paint, is as vital 
to good performance as the quality of 
the paint used. 

The main principle to be insisted 
upon is that the use of inferior paints 
is false economy. There is a great 
temptation to cut down the expense 
of painting by using cheap brands of 
paint, which can not be relied upon 
to give protection for an adequate 
period. The false economy of this 
saving in first cost is apparent if the 
total annual cost of maintenance is 
calculated. This cost involves: 

1. The labor and incidental costs 
of preparing the surface. 

2. The cost of the paint used. 

3. The labor and incidental cost of 
applying the paint. 

4. The number of years that can be 
allowed to elapse before repainting. 

The selection of paint by testing and 
trial on a small scale can not be recom- 
mended, as the many factors involved 
in the durability and performance of 
paints render reliance on such tests 
misleading. The composition of mod- 
ern paints is so varied and the process 
of manufacture so complex, that effi- 
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cient testing under service conditions 
has become a long-term operation, 
requiring proper equipment and _ spe 
cial experience. 

No laboratory test can fully take the 
place of a long-period full-scale service 
test. Also it is not to be expected that 
accelerated tests, carried out in spe 
cially built testing machines, which 
increase the intensity of exposure by 
artificial means, will produce results 
directly measurable in terms of so 


How 


ever, it 1S believed that comparisons 


many years of actual service. 


can be made from the results of ac 
celerated tests that will indicate to 
some degree the relative value of paint 
systems. 

Service tests are far from being such 
a simple matter as may appear at first 
sight and often involve extensive re 
search. The financing of such tests 
may also require a considerable outlay. 
It must also be taken into account that 
the success or failure of a paint in 
practice is influenced considerably by 
the conditions of application. 

In specifying a paint it is suggested 
that not less than two or three proprie 
tary brands of paints, known by ex 
perience or suitable, be 
specified for each purpose. Insist that 
the paint used must be selected from 
this list and used in accordance with 
the manufacturer's directions. 

The Basic Rules 

To summarize, then, the three basic 

rules for obtaining satisfactory results 


repute as 


in decorating on a large scale are: 
1. Select a dependable contractor or 
painting foreman. 

Specify exactly the work to be 
done, how it is to be done, and the 
materials to be used. 

3. Supervise closely enough to make 
certain that there are no misunder- 
standings. 





Management 
News Netes 


GREENDALE 
Resident-Management Cooperation 
Meets Emergency 











During the recent heavy snows’ in 
Wisconsin, writes Oliver C. Winston, 
Director of FPHA’s General Field Of 
hee, Greendale residents pitched in to 
such an extent in clearing walks and 
roads and in performing other emer 
vyency tasks that they set an outstand 
ing example of resident cooperation 
with management. The following ex 
pression of appreciation to the residents 
from Greendale Community Manager 
Walter E. Kroening describes some ot 
the jobs they took on voluntarily dur 
ing this period. 


“Certainly GREENDALE and CO 
OPERATION are synonomous. 


“The teamwork displayed by all of 
our residents, both young and old, in 
voluntarily cleaning streets, walks, and 
areas around fire hydrants is one of 
the finest examples of ‘friendly neigh 
bor’ demonstrations ever witnessed in 
our town. This partnership of effort, 
coupled with the heroic work of our 
lage moved 
some 4 million cubic feet of snow dur 
ing the past four days 


snow fighting crew, 
that’s about 
230 cubic yards per family. 

“Thanks too, to the Co-op for bray 
ing the storm to get bread, milk, and 
eggs from Milwaukee; to the boys on 
skis who hauled milk on bob sleds 
from Tom’s dairy; to the many women 
who baked bread to share with their 
neighbors; to those who divided their 
meager coal supply with their less for 
tunate next door friends; to the office 
help who manned the emergency can 
teen for the snow fighters; and to all 
of the 
help in many different ways.” 


others who contributed their 


WILMINGTON, NORTH CAROLINA 
Three Years of 100 Per Cent Rent 
Collection . 

The Housing Authority of the City 
of Wilmington, North 
completed 39 


Carolina, in 
December months of 
straight 100 per cent rent collections 
in all its housing developments—per 
manent, temporary, war apartments, 
dormitories, trailers, demountables 
“This is a record on the part of our 
managers which may be described as 
phenomenal,” the Authority said in its 
December 1946 monthly report. At its 
peak during the war the Authority 
program housed 5200 families; as of 
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December 1946, the occupancy was in 
excess of 2800. 


Credit for this remarkable athieve- 
ment is placed on the Authority’s firm 
policy, described in the December re- 
port as “hard-boiled” but tempered 
with understanding. Each tenant is 
required to pay a $10 to $20 security 
deposit upon admission. Then, he “is 
told courteously but firmly at the very 
beginning that he will be expected to 
pay his rent promptly on the first of 
the month with no exceptions.” It 
rents are not paid by the sixth day of 
the month, eviction notices are served 
on the seventh and, unless suitable ar 
rangements are made by the tenth, the 
tenant is evicted. 


This policy “evokes almost no re 
sentment on the part of the tenants,” 
the Authority points out. “They know 
that our policy is one of firmness.” If 
tenants have financial difficulties, they 
are encouraged to apply to the Red 
Cross or to a local charity for assistance. 


NEW ORLEANS 
One Year of 100 Per Cent Rent 
Collection 

Another rent collection record is re 
ported by the Housing Authority ot 
New Orleans, where Manager Sheldon 
Mays of the Authority’s 690-family 
Calliope Street Development recently 
completed one year of operation with- 
out any collection or. vacancy losses. 
Executive Director J. Gilbert Scheib 
writes: “The manager and the admin- 
istrative staff of this development have 
done an excellent job in this connection 
and furnish evidence that a cooperative 
spirit among members of the adminis 
trative staff is usually productive ol 
such results.” 


OMAHA 
Thanks for Temporary Housing 

The following letter from a “barrack 
occupant” appeared in the January is 
sue of the Terrace Trumpet, a news 
paper published by the tenants of the 
Housing Authority of the City of 
Omaha. 


“We wonder if all the vets who are 
living in the emergency housing are 
as pleased as we. Having done our 
share of ‘beefing’ while waiting to 
move, we feel we must hand out some 
bouquets now. Every person with 
whom we've come in contact, from the 
carpenters, plumbers, etc., to the office 
personnel, has given us very courteous 
service and information. Our living 
accommodations are really comfortable 
and we are indeed grateful to be living 
here. We hope the Housing Authority 
can be as proud of us as a tenant as 
we are being one.” 
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All-Woman Committee Gives New York 


Authority Feminine Housing Views 
MARY K. SIMKHOVITCH 


Commissioner, New York City 
Housing Authority 


It occurred to me last winter that it 
would be a valuable help to a wider 
understanding of the program of our 
New York City Housing Authority if 
leading women in New York in differ 
ent fields would meet from time to 
time to learn what the Authority pro- 
grams are and, in turn, to express their 
own special interests to the Authority. 
As I am the woman member of our 
Authority, having served as vice-chair 
man since its inception, it seemed up 
to me to start this ball rolling. 

Surely housing is a natural major 
interest to women and yet, taken by 
and large, it is men who have been 
most active in this field. Architects, 
planners, real estate interests, financiers 
~in other words business in all its 
forms—have very naturally dominated 
in this field. We women are the ones 
who live in the houses, bring up our 
families there, and have a deep con- 
cern as to not only the structure but 
the neighborhoods in which we live. 
The school facilities, playgrounds, li- 
brary, and shopping districts are all 
part of this concern. Our guidance, 
both as homemakers and as citizens, is, 
therefore, of the greatest importance. 


Group Organized 


| prepared a letter on this theme, 
which appeared in the New York 
Herald-Tribune. Following its publi- 
cation, an organizing meeting was held 
at the East River Houses—one of the 
Authority's developments. Addresses 
were made by Miss Fannie Hurst, well 
known author; Mrs. Dorothy Rosen- 
man, Chairman of the National Com- 
mittee on Housing; Miss Edith Alex- 
ander of the Mayor’s Committee on 
Unity; and Judge Dorothy Kenyon, 
well known lawyer. A group of women 
tenants served tea. Over 100 women 
attended our meeting and visited the 
project. Most of the women had never 
had an opportunity before to go 
through these buildings. The commu- 
nity features, including the child care 
center, were of especial interest to 
them. 

In February the group visited an- 
other Authority development, Vladeck 
Houses, where they were especially in- 
terested in the workshop, conducted by 
the Henry Street Settlement, where 
opportunities for making furniture re- 


pairs and novel kitchen arrangements 
are interestingly presented. This gath 
ering was addressed by Miss Helen 
Hall of the Henry Street Settlement 
and Mr. James Felt of the New York 
Real Estate Board, who discussed hous 
ing on the Lower East Side and the 
many changes that have taken place 
there and that are now in prospect 
for which contracts have already been 
let. 

In May, at the Authority's Central 
Office, Chairman Edmond Borgia But 
ler discussed a proposal for building 
public housing without cash subsidy 
a subject that he had ably presented 
before the United States Senate at the 
time the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill 
was under consideration. 

In November, Miss Alice Brophy, 
new director of our Community Fa 
cilities Division, discussed the activities 
of her Division, both in the fourteen 
existing projects and those propose:| 
for our new projects. 

Temporary Housing Visited 

In December the group visited Ja 
maica Bay Houses, one of our tem 
porary emergency projects for veterans’ 
families, and the members had an op- 
portunity to see this type of project in 
operation, to interview a few of the 
tenants, and to hear the housing man 
ager answer their inquiries. 

The January 1947 meeting was de 
voted to the theme of child care in 
housing projects, with various leaders 
in the field addressing the group. We 
are so fortunate as to have a brilliant 
group of advisers for our child care 
work, consisting of Mrs. Jennie Haxton 
of the New York Kindergarten Asso 
ciation, Mrs. Fitch of the Brooklyn 
Kindergarten Association, Miss Jessie 
Stanton of the Bank Street School, 
Father Vier of the Catholic Charities, 
and Miss Beatrice Robbins, assigned by 
Commissioner of Welfare Edward 
Rhatigan. 

The Authority is now instituting an 
advisory group on community activi 
ties, headed by Louis Pink as chairman. 
The committee includes representatives 
from various community agencies. To 
this committee will be referred for ad 
vice the general policies guiding the 
Authority in carrying out its responsi- 
bilities for neighborhood planning. 
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MANAGEMENT TOOLS—SEEN IN 
PRINT, NOT IN OPERATION 

Weather-proof, Fire-proof Ladder 
Here's a ladder that can’t warp, splin- 
ter, scratch, rust, or catch fire—and it 
weighs less than half as much as con- 
ventional wooden ladders (31 pounds 
for the 24-foot extension size). It is 
made of magnesium and comes in 
straight ladders, varying from 8 to 16 
feet in size, as well as in the 24-foot 
extension type. Available from White 
Aircraft Corporation, Palmer, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Weed-Killer Saves Lawns and Gar- 
dens—All types of broad-leaved weeds, 
such as dandelion, bindweed, poison 
ivy, poison oak, plantaine, etc., are said 
to succumb to an application of “weed- 
out,’ a powder-type chemical that is 
dissolved in water and sprayed. The 
powder contains 70 per cent 2.4 di- 
chlorophenoxyacetic acid and works 
within two to four weeks after an ap- 
plication, without harming the grass. 
Available in packages ranging from 2 
ounces to 5 pounds from G. W. Smith 
and Sons, 5400 Kemp Road, Dayton 3, 
Ohio. 

Clamps for Pipe Leak Repair—Pipe 
leaks can be sealed with the “patch- 
master” pipe leak clamp, consisting of 
a stainless steel clamp, a patch plate, 
and an oil resistant pad. Can be used 
on either low- or high-pressure pipe, 
¥, to 4 inches in diameter. The patch 
has been tested to 800 pounds per 
square inch, is corrosion resistant, and 
torms to the contour of the pipe. Man- 
ufactured by Marman Products Com- 
pany, 940 West Redondo Boulevard, 
Inglewood, California. 

For Work in High Places—A Safety 
“Swing”—For painting, cleaning, and 
other maintenance jobs above the 
ground level, the “saf-t-swing” is de- 
signed for maximum safety, ample 
working space, and easy means of 
ascent and descent. Has guard rail 
posts and an automatic brake, is sup- 
ported by steel wire rope, and accom- 
modates a working platform up to 28 
inches wide. Made by Safeway Steel 
Products, Inc., 6224 West State Street, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 





Drop the Journal a postal card, 
will you, advising whether or not 
these “tool” descriptions are use- 
ful. Did you ever buy anything 
listed ? 
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Hinds te the Housing Manager 





CHICAGO HOUSING “FLOWERS” 


At Jane Addams Houses in Chicago, 
four residents, with the help of the 
tenants undertook _ the 
planting of a formal garden ma large 
plot formerly used as a victory garden. 
In full bloom last summer, the garden 
was the showplace of the Houses. The 
impressive results are pictured above. 
The large circular center section was 
filled with blue bachelor buttons and 
was surrounded by sunrays, zinnias, 
larkspur, and marigolds, bordered in 
allysum. 


association, 


Voluntary Committees 


Voluntary garden committees among 
the residents of another Chicago de- 
velopment, Altgeld Gardens, are cred- 
ited with having encouraged some 80 
per cent of the residents to plant 
flowers in their yards last year. Last 
summer, just a year after Altgeld Gar 
dens was completed, the Authority 
noted that the entire development was 
“a mass of bloom” that gave the Gar 
dens “the appearance of a long-estab 
lished community.” 

“The whole thing started last spring 
with a series of block meetings,” the 
Authority reported in its September 
1946 monthly report. “Each block 


chose one flower on which it would 
concentrate, other flowers 


would be planted too. Slide showings 


although 


were held to give Altgeld residents an 
idea of what had been accomplished 
by residents of other developments. On 
a completely voluntary basis, garden 
committees sprang up, consisting ol 
about ten women in each block. These 
committees then went to work on their 
neighbors encouraging them to plant 
Howers. Rummage sales and children’s 
parties supplied money with which 
seeds and plants were purchased and 
distributed among the families who 
wished them.” 


At a garden festival held last August, 
the block with the best-looking gardens 
was given a $15 certificate by the firm 
that did the original landscaping for 
the development. This spring the 
prize-winning block may choose what 
it wishes to have planted .. . . at the 
company’s expense. A second prize was 
donated by the nursery school and cer 
tificates of merit were presented to all 
residents who took part in the flower 
and garden campaign. Photographs of 
about one hundred yards were posted 
on the outside wall of the administra- 
tion building. 
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BIBLE CITED IN SITE DECISION 

I note in your December issue of the JourNAL a reference 
to the Oregon Supreme Court decision upholding the use 
of a public park as a site for a temporary veterans’ trailer 
camp. 


While the upper court used strong language in con- 
demning the motives of those citizens attempting to prevent 
the use of the park in this way, the lower court in Oregon 
is apparently more erudite. Judge Skipworth, who heard 
the case in the Circuit Court of the State of Oregon for 
Lane County, in tracing the authorities for his decision, 
went back as far as the Bible for a precedent to uphold 
his decision. He said, “I am reminded of a portion of 
scripture which is as follows: ‘Foxes have their holes, birds 
of the air have their nests, but the Son of Man hath nowhere 
to lay his head.’” (Matthew 8:20) 


Perhaps it would not be amiss to expose members of our 
organization to the gospel—at least to this limited extent. 
Stanley A. Furman, Seattle. 


THE HIGH MAINTENANCE COST OF 
POOR CONSTRUCTION AND DESIGN 

Fifty per cent of all RM&R costs during the first ten 
years of occupancy could be avoided if adequate considera- 
tion to RM&R had been given during construction, par- 
ticularly with reference to such items as: wall building 
material, protection against floor and wall dampness, poor 
surface drainage, and placing of stoves. Further, the policy 
of having to accept the lowest equipment bids has resulted 
in the use of inferior appliances costly to repair and main- 
tain. And costly maintenance of doors results from the 
absence of any weather protection. 

To be specific, here are a few examples. (Of course, 
they are from our own experience and may not be applica- 
ble to other authorities.) In the first place, FPHA required 
the local authority to scoop out holes for foundations. Evi- 
dently this was done to save the cost of foundation walls. 
We have spent considerable money in trying to relieve 
water conditions around houses. Second, our walls were 
built of tile; no furring was provided. On two projects 
costing $900,000 we still have wet walls and floors, although 
we have spent over $10,000 trying to correct this condition. 
No eaves or gutters were provided, which would have 
offered some protection to the interior walls. The cook 
stoves and heaters were placed so close to the walls that 
the walls blistered and the walls near the cook stove became 
grease splattered. As we have to move water pipes, the cost 
of moving the cook stove is considerable. 

Now as to the matter of paint. Our experience shows 
that only oil paint is suitable for families having children. 
Cold water paint, such as Kem Tone, absorbs smoke from 
the stove and can not be washed. 

Again, some manufacturer provided us with ice boxes 
that were poorly built, although they met specifications. 
Fifty pounds of ice will not last over night in hot weather. 

The outside screen doors had two hinges and no pro- 
visions were made for door checks. We have had first to 
remedy and repair all of our doors. There are numerous 
other defects that are now costing us heavily. 


My contention is that all projects should be constructed 
with a view toward low maintenance cost, even though 
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the construction cost may be a little higher. I believe that 
on $900,000 in construction cost, we have spent over 12 
per cent in correcting construction defects. Of course, | 
realize that there are certain regulations that limit the cost 
per dwelling unit. In our case, however, we were under the 
limitation. I do not mean the above to be a slur to the 
FPHA construction division but hope to offer this bit of 
constructive criticism in order to lower RM&R cost on any 
future projects. 

George B. Dean, Spartanburg, South Carolina. 


TEXAS HOUSING AUTHORITIES CONTRIBUTE 
TO LATIN AMERICAN STUDY 


We believe that the following information will be ot 
interest to you. Mrs. Pauline R. Kibbe, Executive Secretary 
of the Good Neighbor Commission of Texas, has just fin- 
ished a book on “Latin Americans in Texas.” This book 
is available for purchase for $3.50 from the University of 
New Mexico Press, Alburquerque, New Mexico. 

Mrs. Kibbe invited the Regional Office of FPHA to 
assist her in securing information from people engaged in 
the public housing field about housing needs, conditions, 
and progress made in bettering living conditions for Latin 
Americans in the state. 

Every authority accommodating Latin Americans was re 
quested to supply the story of their developments and to 
provide a few good illustrations of activities. As a result, 
the book carries a thirty-three page chapter on “Housing, 
Sanitation, and Health,” with illustrations from San An- 
tonio, Austin, Dallas, and El Paso local housing develop- 
ments. The illustrations show excellent community facilities 
with standard equipment and activities participated in by 
interested Latin Americans—activities for the improving 
and training of both adults and youngsters in citizenship, 
canning, Red Cross nursing, care of the home, social recrea- 
tion: both within the community hall and on a safe and 
well-equipped play field. 

Mrs. Kibbe has dealt with this pressing problem with 
courage and force. The story has “read appeal” as well 
as the story of public housing’s part in meeting the needs 
of a part of our populace. 

Mary Nan Gamble, Fort Worth. 


CHANGES NEEDED IN WAGNER-ELLENDER-TAFT BILL 


At the last meeting of NAHO in Cleveland at the dis- 
cussion of housing taxation and finance, I had occasion 
to point to the recent changes in housing economics, finance, 
and technology that render some of the provisions of the 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill obsolete. I have been hoping 
to see these disturbing points picked up for further discus- 
sion. To date I have not observed any realization of the 
basic changes in the factors that had been used by the 
drafters of the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill in its present 
form. Neither do I see any concerted action upon the 
part of the responsible public housing officials to do some- 
thing in this respect. 

I am-afraid that unless somebody wakes up early enough, 
our public housers may find themselves in the same position 
as the poor French, who held on to their Maginot Line 
too long after the perfection of tanks and aircraft. 

Serger Grimm, Syracuse. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS | 


AVAILABLE FROM NAHO 


All orders must be prepaid unless the pur 


chaser is a public agency or a |ibDrary 
obtains permission to buy on a charge basis 





N233. TWO CITIES REPORT THE 
BENEFITS OF PUBLIC HOUSING. 
4 pp. 10 cents. 

Reprint of an article in the November 1946 
JOURNAL oF Hovwsinc in which city officials in 
Gary and New Haven report the benefits of 
public housing in their communities in an 
swer to an inquiry from the National Home 
and Property Owners Foundation. 


N234. THE NEW APPROACH TO 
MANAGEMENT: Tenant Education, 
by Elizabeth Wood. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

Reprint of an article in the November 
1946 JourNAL oF HoustNne in which the Execu 
tive Secretary of the Chicago Housing 
Authority defines the educational approach to 
the public housing management job. 


URBAN REDEVELOPMENT BEGINS. 
Local Authority Letter No. 53, January 
30, 1947. 4 pp. mimeo. 15 cents. Has 
been distributed free to all agency mem- 
bers of NAHO. 

A discussion of some recent developments 
in the field of urban redevelopment, of some 
of the problems that have been encountered, 
and of some of the proposed solutions. 


AVAILABLE FROM OTHERS 





THE FUTURE OF HOUSING, by 
Charles Abrams. 1946. 428 pp. $5.00. 
Harper and Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, 
New York City 16. 

Lest the prospective reader be misled by its 
ttle, let him be advised that “The Future of 
Housing” is primarily a critical Azstory, not a 
seer’s glimpse of a housing millenium. Mr. 
Abrams boasts no crystal ball. Rather, he 
brings to the subject of American shelter the 
technique of the diagnostician, analyzing the 
symptoms of disorder in the building industry, 
assorted real estate rackets, and mortgage 
hnance, probing deep to discover the causes 
of their malfunctioning. He makes housing 
performance in the United States look pretty 
sick—so sick, the reader may feel that Mr 
Abrams is giving not merely a diagnosis—but 
4 post mortem report 

For the amateur, or the housing official who 
is incompletely acquainted with the political, 
legal, and financial practices responsible for 
restricting decent housing to a fraction of our 
population, “The Future of Housing” pro 
vides an excellent and detailed background 
For the expert, the revealing and challenging 
chapters on “Judicial Enlightenment,” ‘Hous 
ing Programs and Housing Politics,” and 
“Housing and Planning” should be required 
and richly rewarding reading. 

Its copious references to source materials 
make the book an excellent framework for 
in intensive study of the housing field. How 
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ever, the book is not a text and the intens« 
aloof disdain that marks the author's analysi 
makes it pretty strong stuff for undergraduat 
classes. For instance, the President's (1931 
Conference on Home Building and Hom 
Ownership is dismissed with: “They produced 
a twelve-volume report instead of a two-pagi 
appropriation bill which might have accom 
plished something constructive On HOLC 
The government credit is being employed 
to sustain an inefficient mortgage structure, 
ind justify exorbitant interest charges 

As tor the future, Mr 
scription, not a prognosis. It is less interesting 


Abrams gives a pre 


and more debatable than his diagnosis Sut 
until more Americans share the author's un 
derstanding of the 
adequate housing through reliance on the pre 
sent orgamization of construction and financ 
ing, ineffectual remedies will continue to be 
offered as panaceas; nostrums will continue to 
be tried and discarded—and the patient will 
sull be sick. 


impossibility of getting 


John Ducey, 
Chicago 


HOUSING: A Symposium. Law and 
Contemporary Problems, January 1947. 
200 pages. $1.00. Law and Contemporary 
Problems, Duke Station, Durham, North 
Carolina. 

A symposium of twelve articles blending 
law and economics in a survey of the current 
housing shortage, the long-range housing de 
mand, technological developments, restrictive 
practices, building codes, cooperatives, legis 
lative proposals. Some of the authors are 
Miles Colean, Shirley Adelson Siegel, George 
N. Thompson, Philip H. Hill, Robinson 
Newcomb. 


YOUR COMMUNITY: Its Provision for 
Health, Education, Safety, and Welfare, 
by Joanna C. Colcord. Revised by Don- 
ald S. Howard. Third edition, 1947. 263 
pp. $1.50. Russell Sage Foundation, 130 
East 22nd Street, New York City 10. 

A guide to students, clubs, 
who wish to study their own community 


forums, et 


especially with respect to community pro 
visions for the health, safety, education, and 
general welfare of the community's citizens 
Includes a directory of national agencies in 
the eighteen fields of community  activit 
covered in the book, as well as a brief gen 
eral summary of what each of these eighteen 
helds includes—plus a set of questions on 
each field, designed as a basis for further 
study Two chapters are of direct interest 
to housing officials 7 
Planning, and 
“Special 


Chapter 
Zoning and 
Provisions for 


“Housing, 
Chapter 15, 
Welfare, 
which includes a section on family incomes, 
standards of living, and home ownership 

Typical questions posed in_ thes¢ 
chapters are: 

Does your state have enabling legislation 
to permit local governmental units to con 
struct, maintain, or sell housing constructed 
wt public expense? 

What special facilities are integral parts 
4 your public housing projects? 

What are the qualifications of the managers 


Family 


housing 


* your public housing projects 


To what extent have insured mortgag 


oans been uulized in your communit to 


facilitate new construction for rental pur 
Oses 

Is your communit ivailing itself of th 
tacilines offered by the federal agencies? 

Are there large undeveloped subdivisions 
ossibly with streets and utilities already con 
pleted 

From what sources and upon what condi 
tions may home owners in your communit 
borrow to buy build, or rehnanc thea 
home 


THE RACIAL FACTOR IN THE VET- 
ERANS AIRPORT HOUSING PRO. 
JECT, by Homer A. Jack. Parts I and 
II, December 1946. 13 pp. mimeo. 25 
cents. Chicago Council Against Racial 
and Religious Discrimination, Suite 1700, 
123 West Madison Street, Chicago 2, 
Illinois. 

An eve-witness account of disturbances in 
November and December of last year at a 
t the Ch 
<isturbances = de 


temporary veterans development 
Authority 
cribed as a “‘near-riot’” that occurred when 


cago Housing 


the Authority, in accordance with its non 
discrimination policy, assigned two units t 
Negro ftamulies Authority Executive Secre 
tary Elizabeth Wood and the two Negro 
veterans who moved into Airport Homes 

John R. Fort and Letholian Waddles—wer« 
in January cited by the Council in its list 
of Chicagoans who had done most for race 
relations during 1946—tor their courage in 
sticking to their principles in the face of 
terrorism In the beginning of February, 
ifter the two Negro families had been liv 
ing in the 
months, violence flared up again in the form 


development for nearly two 
of the attempted shooting of the wife and 
child of one of the Negro veterans As ol 
the time the JouRNAL went to press, leading 
newspapers in the city were calling for vigor 
ous searching out and prosecution of the 
issailant 


CONSTRUCTION OF _ PREFABRI- 
CATED AND CONVENTIONAL WAR 
HOUSING PROJECTS. Monthly Labor 
Review, November 1946. pp. 721-732. 
Single copies of Review 30 cents. Super- 


intendent of Documents, Washington 
a eo & 
On the basis of a detailed study of labor 


requirements and other characteristics of 24 
war housing projects, conducted by the Bu 
reau of Labor Statistics at the request of the 
Technical Division of the National Housing 
Agency, it was determined that “the saving 
in man-hours at the prefabricated project 
was only about & per cent This article, 
Findlay of the 
Division of Construction and Public Emp!oy 
ment, explains the method of the study and 
the final conclusions 


prepared by Alexander C 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
PREVENTION AND CONTROL OF 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY: Sum- 
maries of Recommendations for Action. 
Department of Justice. 1947. 136 pp. 
30 cents. Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

The summaries of fifteen reports, prepared 
on the basis of fifteen panel group meetings 
mm various aspects of the problem of juvenile 
delinquency These reports were presented 
to the National Conference on Prevention and 
Control of Juvenile Delinquency in Wash 
ington, November 20 to 22, 1946 (see Octo 
ber 1946 JourNaL, page 196) The recom 
inendations of the panel on Housing, Com 
Juvenile Delin 
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nunity Development, and 





quency constitute an outline of what can and 
must be done—at federal, state, and local 
levels—to meet the objective of “a decent 
home and a satisfactory living environment 
for every American family The report 1s 
not only addressed to the builder, the lender, 
the government agency, the volunteer organ 
ization—but to local citizens’ groups and to 
the individual citizen Among the legisla 
tive recommendations included in the report 
are the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill and state 
legislation, where required, to authorize low 
rent housing, urban redevelopment, and in 
surance company investment in housing 


Leading housing officials participated in the 
housing panel—such as Robinson Newcomb, 
Sydney Maslen, Florence Stewart, Milton 
Fisher, Helen Slayman. The full report of 
the panel may be available later 


THE PROBLEM OF VIOLENCE: Ob- 
servations on Race Conflict in Los An- 
geles, by Lloyd H. Fisher. 20 pp. 25 
cents. American Council on Race Rela- 
tions, 32 West Randolph Street, Chicago 
1, Illinois. 

A study of racial tension among Negroes, 
Mexicans, and whites in three neighborhoods 
in Los Angeles, conducted as a means of 
developing “a way of thinking about the 
problem.” What is proposed is a “peoples 
organization” with membership drawn from 
all groups and organized around the prin 


ciple of “rational hostility”’—i.e., hostility 
against outside objects, such as poor housing, 
recreation, schools, sewage. Such an organ 


ization should emphasize the adult, rather 
than the adolescent, and should depend for 
its leadership upon membership participation, 
rather than on “ready made leadership,” even 
at the risk of initial ineffectiveness 








WALTER V. PRICE, 

former Director of the Labor Relations Divi 
sion of FPHA, died in Washington on Dx 
cember 23 at the age of 69. He had been 


with the agency and its predecessor, th 


United States Housing Authority, since 1937 
thus had served the public housing progran 
from its start and for almost ten years 
Mr. Edward J. Farrelly has been appointes 
to succeed Mr. Price. Mr. Farrelly had beet 
Assistant Director since 1943 and an FPHA 
ind USHA staff member for cleven years 





NORMAN R. MILLER 

former Associate General Counsel! for th 
Federal Public Housing Authority and re 
cently resigned Special Assistant to the FPHA 
Commissioner, is moving to Chicago, where 
he will go into the practice of law with 
former FPHA Commissioner Philip M. Klutz 
nick 


GERALDINE C. RUSSELL 

has been appointed Management Supervisor 
of the Housing Authority of the City of 
Houston, succeeding Mrs. June Morgan, who 
has left Houston for Norman, Oklahoma, 
where she will do script wntng for the stat 
university's radio station. Miss Russell had 
been manager of the Authority's 1000-famil) 
San Felipe Courts since last May, at which 
time she came to Houston from Pittsburgh 
In Pittsburgh, she had been a staff member 





1937-42, in PM. 





A Must Book of Standard Reference Value 
on the Nations Housing Program. .... 


THE FUTURE OF 
HOUSING 


Charles Abrams 
Author of "Revolution in Land’ 


"Mr. Abrams’ masterly tome is the first comprehensive and authori- 
tative compilation of all of the essential facts and figures about 
housing in America. The book is a veritable encyclopedia, a work 
of reference invaluable to any serious student of the subject, 
whether a college undergraduate, a business executive, or an official 
of federal, state or city government . . . the author of this timely 
volume deserves a vote of thanks from every man and woman who 


loves truth."—Nathan Straus, U. S. Housing Authority Administrator, 


49 East 33rd Street, HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 16 


$5.00 
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of the Housing Authority of the City of Pitts 
burgh. 

Mrs. Choice Aston, the former Assistant 
Manager of San Felipe, has now been named 
its Manager. In addition, she supervises an 
adjoining temporary housing development 
JOHN DUCEY, 

Director of Planning tor the Chicago Housing 
Authority, is giving a course on propert 
management at a real estate institute being 
conducted in Chicago at the Central YMCA 
Mr. Ducey is one of the few public housing 
officials to have qualified for membership 
in the Institute of Real Estate Management 


CHARLES ABRAMS, HENRY S. 
CHURCHILL, JAMES FELT— 

tre offering two courses in housing at the 
New School for Social Research in New York 
City. Messrs. Abrams and Churchill are head 


ing a comprehensive series ot fifteen lectures 
under the general utle “Planning tor Our 
Communities Guest lecturers in the series 
include Hugh R. Pomeroy, Homer Hoyt, 
Robert Mitchell, Jose Sert 

The second course is being offered by Mr. 
Felt and consists of a series of twelve lec 
tures under the general utle “Practical Mat- 
ters for Those in Housing 


WARREN A. GILBERT 

has been appointed Assistant Regional Direc 
tor for Project Management in FPHA’s Re 
gion V_ ofhce in Fort Worth, Texas Mr 
Frank Fox, who formerly held the position, 
has been transferred to the Management 
Division of FPHA’s central office in Wash 
ington 


CHARLES F. PALMER, MARTIN 
HANDRICK, N. J. DEMERATH 

were all contributors to the last quarter! 
edition of Social Forces—a journal published 
by the University of North Carolina as a 
‘scientfic medium of social study and inter 
pretation The articles of Mr. Palmer and 
Mr. Handrick were reprints of speeches be 
fore the ninth annual meeting of the South 
ern Sociological Society in May 1946. Mr 
Palmer developed the point that providing 
decent houses to replace the estimated 50 
per cent of the housing supply of thirteen 
southeastern states that is now claimed to 
be substandard would serve as a powertu 
tool tor improving the region $s economic 
positiion—through increased employment and 
materials production and through the en 
couragement it would provide for the location 
of new industries in the South. Mr. Hand 
rick discussed national housing problems and 
the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill. Mr. Demerath 
reviewed Camillo Sitte’s “The Art of Build 
ing Cities.’ 


CATHERINE BAUER WURSTER 

was in attendance last month at United Na 
tions commission meetings at which an in 
ternational housing program was discussed 
The meetings were held at Lake Success, New 
York, from January 21 to February 1. Mrs 
Wurster represented UNESCO—the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization (see page 39). 


HELEN SHUFORD SLAYMAN 

has taken a position with the Washington 
office of the Citizens Committee on Displaced 
Persons. The Committee's objective is to 
gain legislative authorization to increase the 
number of Europeans whose homes were lost 
during the war who may enter this country 
Mrs. Slayman will leave the National Public 
Housing Conference before the end of Feb 
ruary to begin her new job (see August 1946 
JouRNAL, page 168) 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


A4, CHIEF ADMINISTRATIVE OF- 
FICER—SAN DIEGO COUNTY 

To direct and control most departments in 
San Diego County, 
about 1800 employees 


involving 
Applications must 
be received by March 8. For further infor 
mation and application blanks, write to San 
Diego County Civil Service Commission, 212 
Civic Center, San Diego, Calitorma. Salary 
$12,000 (tentative). 


California, 


A5, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS— 
WASHINGTON 

A tew positions to be filled in various fed 
eral agencies in Washington. Application forms 
(form 57, card form 5001-ABC, form 12 
proof of residence}, form 15 [for veterans 
preterence|) and further information can be 
obtained from the United States Civil Service 
Commission, Washington 25, D. C.; from 
Civil Service regional offices; or from any 
first- or second-class post offices in cities that 
do not have Civil Service regional offices 
Refer to Examining Circular EC-11, issued 
January 21, 1947. Salary—$7102 to $9975. 


A6, HOUSING MANAGER—LOS AN. 
GELES 

Written examination to be held in Los 
Angeles only on March 22. Applicants must 
be college graduates or equivalent with three 
years of progressively responsible supervisory 
experience in business or public administra 
tion in positions requiring substantial par 
ticipation in the planning and direction of 
the agency's work program. Public adminis 
trauon, business administration, engineering, 
or social science educational background de 
sirable. Also, it is desirable for applicants 
to have had experience in large-scale prop 
erty management, building construction or 
maintenance, or the administrative aspects of 
social welfare programs. Last day for filing 
applications is March 14. For application 
forms and other information write to Hous 
ing Authority of the City of Los Angeles, 
1401 East First Street, Los Angeles 33. Please 
enclose a_ self-addressed stamped envelope. 
Salary—$258 to $503 per month, depending 
upon the number of dwelling units managed 


A7, ADMINISTRATIVE ANALYST— 
CLEVELAND 

Federal agency has opening for adminis 
trative analysts with from five to six years’ 
experience For the higher-paying job, twe 
years’ experience must have included activ 
ities In organization and methods examin 
ing. The remaining experience may be gen- 
eral—in__ progressively responsible positions 
providing a knowledge of management prin 
ciples and practices. Salary—$4149 to $4902 


A8, BUDGET EXAMINER—CLEVE.- 
LAND 

Federal agency has opening for budget 
examiner with at least five years’ adminis 
trative experience. Three and one-half years’ 
experience may have been of a general nature, 
in progressively responsible positions provid- 
ing a knowledge of management principles 
and practices, and at least one and one-half 
years’ experience must have included budget 
examining. Salary—$4149. 


February, 1947 


A9, BUDGET OFFICER—CHICAGO 

Federal agenc is looking tor a_ budget 
ofhcer with at least six vears’ experience, four 
years in progressively responsible positions 
providing a knowledac of management prin 
ciples and practices and at least two year 


in budget examining. Salar $4902 


A10, SOCIAL WORK ADMINISTRA. 
TION—W ASHINGTON 
Federal 


liaison correspondent and coordinating person 


agency has an opening for a 


between divisions of the agency. Must b 


graduate of school of social work with at 


least five years’ experience. Salary —$3397 
All, SUPERVISOR, CHILDREN’S 
SERVICES—SOUTHWEST 


Must be graduate of school of social work, 
with at least three years experience in chil 
dren’s work 
agency. Salary 


Position 1s with local welfare 
$2700 to $3200 


Al2, CHILD WELFARE CONSULT. 
ANTS—MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

Must be graduate of school of social work 
with at least four years’ experience in child 
welfare. Three positions open. Salary—$2700 
$3790. 


A1l3, CONSULTANT IN PUBLIC AS. 
SISTANCE—NEW ENGLAND 

Newly established job with state welfar 
agency, to give consultative service primarily 
on standards, policies and procedures, and 
staff development. To be primarily re 
sponsible for assisting in policy formulation 
writing manual material; developing stand 
ards for staff development and _ in-service 
training program; and assisting in develop 
ing standards of performance and measure 
ment for the various divisions. Must have 
had four years of experience (graduate work 
in school of social work may be substituted 
for experience on a vear-for-year basis). Sal 
ary—$2912-$3536 plus $374 
innual bonus 


cost-ot-living 


Al14, DISTRICT SUPERVISORS, PUB. 
LIC ASSISTANCE—NEW ENGLAND 

Two openings with state welfare agency 
District caseloads run from 2100 to 3700 
Applicant must be cither a graduate of a 
two-year course in a school of social work 
with two years’ experience, with at least one 
year in family case work or public assistance 
w a graduate of a one-year course with four 
years’ experience, with at least one year in 
family case work or public assistance. Salary 

$2500-$3600 plus $374 cost-of-living an 
nual bonus 


POSITIONS WANTED 


W6, Male, 43 years—EXECUTIVE DI- 
RECTOR, GENERAL HOUSING MAN.- 
AGER 

Past three and one-half years with FPHA 
as housing manager, now in charge of 1400 
units of war housing and 12 business con 
cerns; year and one-half construction superin 
tendent in the construction of housing projects 
and Army air bases; eight years with Soil 
Conservation Service, Department of Agri 


culture as toreman-cngineer in road construc 
tion and reforestation work; previously self 


mploved in insurance and real estate 


W7, Male, 45 years—HOUSING MAN. 
AGEMENT 


Past three and one-halt irs with FPHA 
housing manager, now in charge of 000 
units of war housing and & stores; 14 year 
in private real estat ind «insurance. Edu 


cation accounting 


W8, Male, 45 years—HOUSING MAN.- 
AGEMENT, ADMINISTRATION 


Four years with tederal housing agencx 
first as statistician and admunistrative plan 
ning officer in regional office and now a 
Inet statistician in central ofhee; tiv ear 
is director of research and statistics with 


tate welfare agency; five vears as held repre 
sentative for state relief and welfare depart 
ment; seven ears as general manager with 
private real estate and insurance company 
thre ears as hotel manager Education 
B.S. business administration; graduate work 


in public administration 


W9, Male, 45 years—HOUSING MAN. 
AGEMENT, ADMINISTRATION 


Five ears director community neighbor 
22 

hood conservation project; 23 years in priv 

tte real estate management, sales, hnancing 


W10, Male 41 years—HOUSING MAN.- 
AGEMENT, ADMINISTRATION 
Past three years with FPHA as manag 

of 2600 units of war housing; two years in 
Army as intelligence officer and battery com 
manding officer; one year with Division ot 
Defense Housing in special study of essential 
consumers services; seven years as resident 
manager of 1600-family private housing de 
velopment; eight years miscellaneous per 
sonnel work in private business and publi 
agencies 
evening courses 


Education—five vears college, plu 


W11, Male, 40 years—EXECUTIVE DI- 
RECTOR, LOCAL AUTHORITY 

Four and one-half years auditor for FPHA 
in charge of reports on some of the largest 
local authority operations in country four 
int one-half years accountant for large hous 
FEducation—A.B 


ing authority commerce 


W12, Female, 53 years—HOUSING 
MANAGER, PROJECT SERVICES AD- 
VISER—FOREIGN 

Two years with FPHA as management 
ude; six months as group supervisor in state 
school for girls; two years miscellaneous of 
considerable 
perience with civic organizations 


volunteer ex 
Interested 
Puerto 
Rico, Panama, etc. Education—two years col 


hice experience 


in foreign ervice—particularl | in 


W13, Male, 33 years—HOUSING, PER- 
SONNEL RESEARCH 

Three years with local housing code en 
forcement agency; three years in Army, in 
cluding six months on Pacific Islands; year 
and one-half as teacher of remedial reading 
ind English; eight years miscellaneous cleri 
cal experience Education—A.B. English; 
graduate work toward master’s degree in 
wublic administration 


W114, Female, 25 years—RESEARCH, 
ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT — 
EAST COAST 

Two years’ experience as research assist 
ant. Prefers East Coast position. Education 
A.B. and M.A. political science 
public admunistration) 


(major in 
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--e- THIS IS ALL 


NO EXPERIENGE NECESSARY 


YOU NEED... 











for SAFE, EFFECTIVE 
of ROACHES 


Housing projects, multiple dwellings, institutions 
and public ee can do a thorough extermina- 


AND 


tion of pest-infested areas the easy, safe ARFAX way. 
No special personnel training or expensive equip- 
ment is necessary. Anyone can effectively use ARFAX 
with a good dust gun. 

ARFAX is a new, non-toxic sensationally 
effective insecticide powder containing Piperonyl 
Cyclohexenone—the active killing ingredient. It is 
non-poisonous to humans and pets. It can be used 
with safety in inhabited dwellings. Yet, ARFAX 
kills cold-blooded insects by contact. 

This insecticide works with amazing speed. When 
ARFAX is dusted into infected areas the insects are 


EXTERMINATION 


ANTS, FLEAS, WATER BUGS, SILVERFISH, 


OTHER COLD-BLOODED INSECTS 


quickly flushed into the open, become paralyzed, 
and die. It has extra residual properties. Any of the 
powder left in cracks or hard-to-reach roach refuges 
provides effective control against re-infestation for 
long periods. When a thorough ARFAX treatment 
has been completed, routine check-dusting is all 
that is necessary for pest control. 

ARFAX is economical to use. A little goes a long 
way. Lick the roach problem the safe, economical 
ARFAX way. A short demonstration will prove the 
effectiveness of ARFAX. 

Complete satisfaction guaranteed or purchase 
price refunded. Mail the coupon below for sample 
order. 


ARFAX Div., Fairfield Laboratories, Inc., Plainfield, N. J. 
Please ship: 


....1-lb. cans ARFAX @ $1.50 ($13.50 per doz.) 
....5-lb. cans ARFAX @ $5.00 


Net 30 days—F.O.B. Destination 
Freight allowance to Miss. River on Western Shipments 
[] Send Bill [J Confirmation will follow 


INSECT KILLER 
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